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CANINE JAUNDICE. 


Mr. Henry Gray is much interested in this sub- 
subject, the pathology of which is by no means 
settled. He would be obliged to any practitioner 


' whocould send a fatal case for post-mortem exami- 


nation. Address to 23 Upper Phillimore Place, W. 


Horse INSURANCE FEEs. 


A private practitioner in Chelsea, a few days 
since, received a letter from a horse insurance com- 
pany asking him to examine a horse in his district, 
The report was to be made upon 

a printed form which contained about a dozen 
questions. Among these were some which could 
not be answered without a full examination, e.g., as 
to soundness, age, and value. 

At the bottom of the printed paper was a note to 
the effect that the scale of fees would be found on 
the other side. The fee for this examination was 
found to be 3/6, and of course the job was 

) declined. 

Now this Company has been in existence for 
»™any years and is, we believe, as good as any 
ss other of the horse insurance companies. Business 
Ss done by it, and consequently members of the 
: Veterinary profession must examine horses for 3/6 
= ch. Ifwe had not seen the circular we could not 

have believed that a big commercial firm would 

have had the impertinence to offer such a fee, or 
that men in the profession could have been found 
to accept it. 

Of course the 


* 


Ti enate at insurance company may argue that 
inen to “a atford pee pay more and that they find 
me this com _ the 3/6. The persons who work for 
that the se may plead that the sum is small but 
fing » - tay turn the introduction to use by mak- 
® °° Cent of the owner of the horse. We accept 


Neither : 
”™ ©xcuse as reasonable. The company should 
€ the risk y 2 


Premiums are 


€€ would spoi 
wl po! 


t 


Nithout veterinary assistance if their 
cut so fiue that an ordinary decent 
| their profit. The veterinary surgeon 
for his work, under the 
thus succeed in supplanting 
be introduced to the Regis- 
€ at once. 


10 i 
“cepts a miserable fee 
pe that he will 


nother man, should 
ation Committe 





FRACTURE OF INFERIOR MAXILLA. 


The subject of this case, a grey Arab pony, be- 
longing to the Mounted Infantry School at Banga- 
lore, was kicked on the off jaw during the night of 
18th April, 1905. When found in the morning the 
jaw was enormously swollen, very hot and painful, 
and the pony was practically unable to move it. 
There was also a small abrasion on the lower edge 
of the ramus. 

On account of the extensive swelling it was im- 
possible to determine the exact degree of injury. 
The provisional diagnosis of fracture was, however, 
ultimately proved to be correct. 

The pony was fed on very sloppy bran mashes, 
and the injured jaw frequently fomented with hot 
sedative lotions. This treatment was continued till 
the 30th when the whole swelling was blistered. 

On 3rd May an abscess which had been forming 
burst at the site of the previously mentioned 
abrasion, and discharged a large quantity of offen- 
sive pus containing some smali pieces of necrosed 
bone. This fact, together with results obtained 
from careful probing, conclusively proved the injury 
to be one of horizontal fracture. 

The abscess cavity was frequently syringed out 
with antiseptics. 

The pony now began to make perceptible head- 
way, the swelling began to subside, and he was able 
to move his jaw laterally to some extent. 

On 19th May the abscess cavity had filled up, but 
a small sinus still remained which ran into the jaw 
in an upward direction. The pony could tow freely 
move his jaw laterally, but experienced pain when 
his mouth was forcibly opened. These movements 
gradually improved, and he was brought back on to 
harder diet by degrees. 

On June 18th practically all the swelling had sub- 
sided. The sinus persisted and there was still a 
slight discharge, the smell of which, though, had 
become less offensive. The pony was put under 
restraint, the sinus opened up, some necrosed hone 
removed, and the whole surface well curetted. 

On July 10th the operation wound had again 
healed up with the exception of the sinus which 
still persisted and discharged. As, however, this 
pony was to be brought up for casting for ringbone 
on July 19th, it was decided that apart from keep- 
ing the sinus ciean nothing more in the way of 
treatment was to be done. The pony was cast and 
destroyed on 31st July, 1905. 

Post-mortem Examination.—The inferior maxilla 
was disarticulated from the skull, and after boiling 
presented the following appearances : 
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Externally (Figure I).—A crack (blackened for 
photographic reasons) beginning between the 5th 
and 6th molars, and which at its upper half had 
quite healed. The lower portion, the seat evi- 
dently of the original injury, was of a cancellous 
character and smelt somewhat. The lower of the 
two dots is a hole evidently the bottom of the sinus 
and this extends into the bone for ? inch. 








Fig. I. 
Internally (Figure II.)—The crack extended from 
the posterior edge of the 6th molar and ran in a 


forward and downward direction 


extent had completely healed. 


[ think that, had the pony not been destroyed 
hut treatment persevered in, the jaw would have | 


ultimately completely healed. 
H. E. Gisss, Lieut. A.V.D. 


CGZNURUS OF THE RABBIT. 
By M. G. Byerury, F.R.C.V.S. 


On August 30th last a rabbit was shown to me 
with a large swelling affecting the right orbit. The 
eye-ball was protruding a good deal from the socket | 

and the lower lid was markedly bagged. There 


oo) 


was no sign of any external injury, and the animal 
did not appear to suffer the slightest pain when the 
It was in good general 


parts were manipulated. 
condition. 


I diagnosed the presence of a cyst, and an opera- | 
On makin 


wed about a des- | 
sert spoonful of clear and colourless fluid was eva- 


I was then able to sei 
ite as th e1ze with fore 
whitish body which I Careiuily extracted “Phis 


tion was carried out on August 31st 
an incision through the lower eye-lid 
’ 


cuated. 


proved to be a polycephalous bladder worm. 





to the inferior 
edge of the ramus; this throughout the whole of its 


The cyst was a thin, transparent, and delicate 
membrane, on the inside of which were a larg 
number of scolices. They were not scattered al 
over the membrane but were arranged in five elon- 
gated masses, each numbering from 180 to 1% 
heads, so that there were in all more than nine hup- 
dred heads. 

Fig. 1, which is drawn about four times natunl 
size, shows one of the collections of scolices. 

Fig. 2 shows two of the scolices, flattened 
and magnified 70 diameters. Each scoler 
is furnished with a ring of well developed 
hooks and four suckers and contains nun- 
berless corpuscles. 

On examining the membrane micr- 
scopically, it was found to consist of a 
matrix of fibrous connective tissue with a 
network of elastic fibres, and was lined 
with a layer of endothelial cells. 

Fig. 3, which is taken from a prepatv 
tion stained with picro-carmine, gives the 
appearance of the endothelium and some 
of the underlying connective tissue corpuscles 

The arrangement of the elastic fibres is shown 
by Fig. 4, which represents a portion of the 
cvst stained with ferric chloride and pyrogialli¢ 
acid. 
I may remark that the operation was qulle 
successful; the incision soon healed, and the 
eye regained its normal condition. 

The owner, who bred the rabbit, informed 
me that it was born on April 9th, 1905, an 
it was therefore 143 days old at the date of 
my examination. He first noticed that som 
thing was amiss with the animal about eigh! 
or nine weeks before he showed it tome. Is 
right eye then seemed to be inflamed, and from 
‘that time the swelling gradually developed. - 
other respects, it appeared to be in perfect healt 
_and it always had a good appetite. It and - 
| are kept in stationary tier-hutches, and are — 
allowed out. A wire-haired fox-terrier 18 *? 
in the garden; and, as_ lettuces, grown - 
| where the dog is chained up, are amet 
given to the rabbits, and as the coenurus, © 
tained from the one operated on, was perhaps 
strayed form of ccenurus cerebralis, I obtained -e 
owner’s permission to administer a vermifuge " 
dog, but I was not able to obtain any mature — 
worms from him and I feel sure, from the er 
in which the dose acted, that he did not hat a 
any. Food for the rabbits is also obtained eon e 
other places where dogs are kept, but I was nition 
to ascertain any particulars respecting the co 
of those dogs. cenurts 

However, it is quite possible that the ¢ “ 
which I have described, is referable to 4 . tbe 
| ry distinct from the tenia canurus 
og. — 
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BILIOUS FORM OF CANINE DISTEMPER 
OR EPIZOOTIC JAUNDICE IN THE DOG. 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


Is there such a thing as an epizoétic of jaundice 
associated with canine distemper? I have read of 
such, and have been told there is, although I don’t 
believe it personally, because, having had a long 
experience with dogs and their diseases, I have 
never seen the connection between jaundice and 
distemper. 

On the contrary, I have seen jaundice in sport- 
ing dogs during the early months of the sporting 
season, or in those that have returned to town after 
having spent with their owners a holiday in the 
country during the months of August, September, 
and October, and in a few there has been a history 
of tick infection, or ticks have been present when I 
have examined them. This was, however, before 
tick infection was connected with jaundice. 

I have seen many instances of jaundice follow on 
a forcible immersion in the sea or river during the 
hot season. Probably the immersion was only a 
predisposing cause bringing the latent into potency. 

The gastro-enteric catarrh theory is inadmissible 
asa cause although jaundice may be associated 
with it. The same may be said of an ascaris in the 
bile duct. 

I may add that some years ago I wrote a short 
article on the treatment of'jaundice for The Veteri- 
narvan (vol. 70, pp. 514-6, 1897) and stated therein 
that the only success I had had was with Tinct 
cinchon co. and Hydrarg. perchlorid. 

Probably there are many of your readers who 
could enlighten me upon this subject, of which I 
am absolutely ignorant ? 


ADDRESS. 
By W. Huntina, F.R.C.V.S., 


At the Opening of Session, Ryl. Vety. College, 
Camden Town. 


woe ey first duty is to express the feel- 
the task edhe a easure with which I undertake 
nbeten 0 on “ me to day. I am nota teacher, 
ary Prat —— of this school. I am an ordin- 
- into und I can only interpret 
confidences — as a mark of the goodwill and 
‘ollege andthe tae between the Royal Veterinary 
My next a8 ‘ ‘etropolitan practitioners. (Hr. hr.) 
the logs omic a = refer with sincere regret to 
death of Gen so gi this Institution through the 
was, and eg Si Frederick FitzWygram. He 
College, tes : een for years, a Governor of the 
held & veterinary was no ordinary governor. He 
of the Royal oe and had been President 
was an enthusiast 1° of Veterinary Surgeons. He 
engaged in all ast In veterinary work, and although 
all the multitudinous affairs inseparable 


from his }; 
us hi h milttes; ie ‘ am 
always fousd military, political and social position, 


aie time 
Veterinary go; me to promote the advancement of 


College of Veterinary Surgeons he freely gave his 
time and thought. One of the last acts of his life 
was to found a handsome Prize, open to all veterin- 
ary students—a prize which I hope more than one 
of you may be able to secure. It will be long, I 
fear, before such another friend of the veterinarian 
is found either here or at Red Lion Square. 

And now, gentlemen, I propose to ask, and 
attempt to answer, two questions which are of great 
importance to you:—What have you come here 
for? What are your prospects when you leave 
with a diploma ? 

In reply to the first question you would all prob- 
ably exclaim —To obtain the diploma! But that is 
not enough. Have you come determined to get it ? 
and to be in possession of it by the end of your 
fourth session? If so, and if you have the natural 
aptitudes necessary to the making of a good veter- 
inary surgeon—love of animals and some knowledge 
of their habits, love of science as applied to life, 
and a healthy curiosity concerning the causes, pre- 
vention and treatment of disease—then you have 
chosen wisely in coming here. 

If, on the contrary, you are obeying an impulse 
suggested by the comfortable appearance of some 
practitioner whom you have known only in fine 
weather, strengthened perhaps by the possession 
of sporting or horsey tastes, you may encounter 
the keenest disappvintment, and live to wish you 
had followed some other calling. In a still worse 
case is the man who is here without any very 
strong inclinations—who would like to have a 
diploma if he could get it without much effort — 
who would just as soon follow some other calling 
if it promised as good an income and as pleasant a 
life. Unfortunate, too, is the man who looks upon 
the science he has to learn and the art he has to 
acquire as obstacles to his commencing business in- 
stead of as essentials to his profession and additions 
to his power of using and enjoying life. But I will 
suppose that all here look forward with pleasure to 
the acquisition of knowledge and only desire a 
diploma as a mark of its possession—and I again 
ask why have you come here? there are other 
schools. Probably most of you acted upon the 
advice or order of parents or guardians. I am 
pleased to be in a position to say you were well ad- 
vised. No other school can offer you quite all the 
facilities to be found here. No other school 
possesses a better staff of teachers or a more com- 
plete material equipment. Not one can offer such 
an extensive and varied clinique for your practical 
training. It only remains for you to honestly use 
what is so lavishly provided. 

My second question is one on which I neither 
desire to dogmatise nor to prophesy. I propose to 
briefly review the past of the veterinary profession, 
notice its present state and then with the informa- 
tion afforded by this enquiry attempt a reasonable 
prognosis as to its immediate future. 

Tue Past. 

It is over a century since this school was founded. 
Veterinary science had then made some little pro- 
gress in France, and the first Professor at this Insti- 





ence. To this School and to the Royal 


tution was a Frenchman who had been educated at 
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a French veterinary school. Unfortunately Sainbel 
did little more than establish the College. He gave 
his first lecture in 1792 and fell a victim to glanders 
in 1793. 
At that period some form of veterinary art existed 
and was practised by farriers and empirics. Only 
a few practitioners could boast of the least scientific 
training ; but the works of Gibson, Clark, Osmer, 
and others are evidence that practical observations 
had been made and recorded. A few practitioners 
there were who had previously studied human 
medicine, and one at least who had taken a course at 
the Paris Veterinary School, so we may believe that 
the learning of the doctors and surgeons had at least 
tinctured the methods of veterinary practice. Still 
the practice of medicine and surgery amongst the 
domestic animals at the end of the 18th century 
was in a deplorably low state. Horses were doc- 
tored by the groom or the farrier. Cattle and sheep 
received little attention save that afforded by the 
owner or attendant. Dogs were entrusted to the 
game keeper. Army horses obtained their only 
treatment from the farrier or riding master save 
when the regimental doctor was a sporting man 
and gave bis more trained assistance 
The arrival of Sainbelin England was timely, as 
the neglect of sick animals and the losses due to 
disease had inspired many owners of stock with the 
urgency of securing better advisers. The Odiham 
Agricultural Society had framed a scheme for send- 
ing two young men every year to the Paris School 
for study, and only dropped the plan when Sainbel 
suggested the establishment of a school in London. 
A strong Committee of noblemen and gentlemen, 
among whom were some of the leading medical men, 
was formed, and in 1791 the Veterinary College was 
established. That the Committee was in earnest 
is shown by the success which attended their efforts 
after the death of Sainbel, for it was then almost 
impossible to replace him. For a time the duties 
of the School were carried on by selected students ; 
and John Hunter—the immortal anatomist and 
physiologist, who had from the commencement 
assisted and was a Vice-President of the School— 
came to the rescue and arranged for students to 
attend gratuitously the lectures of several of the 
leading teachers at the London Hospitals. This 
free entry to the classes of medical teachers was 
continued for many years and partially supplied the 
want of tuition in the College on important subjects. 
We must ever be grateful to the men who thus 
helped the start of our struggling profession, but 
we must also acknowledge that it was only a make- 
shift arrangement requiring improvement. Every 
subject taught men preparing for a special calling is 
best taught by experts in that calling and by a cur- 
riculum specially arranged for their special wants 
—conditions now existing in this College. (Cheers.) 
A year after Sainbel’s death—in 1794—Coleman, 
a rising young surgeon, pupil of Hunter and friend 
of Cline and Astley Cooper, was appointed Pr 
: . e ‘ ’ bs O- 
fessor. By his energy and genius he soon achieved 
e 
success and established the College on a sound but 
narrow basis. I Say narrow because the teaching 
was limited to equine physiology and pathology, 








_its dangers. 






and the horse was the only patient in the hospital 
as Coleman was the only teacher for the first four 
years. The medical profession continued their 
support, and formed an examining body which gave 
a certificate to all proficient students. Coleman 
possessed not only great natural talents, but influ. 
ential friends, and early in his career was appointed 
Veterinary-Surgeon-General to His Majesty’s Army. 
As the result of his advice and direction it was soon 
acknowledged that the health of the horses had 
improved and the losses from Pneumonia and 
Glanders markedly declined. From a list of “The 
Examined and Approved Students of the Veterinary 
College’ published in 1802 we gather that between 
1794 and 1802 one hundred and two men had ob- 
tained certificates and of these 34 had obtained ap- 
pointments in the cavalry. This was a great 
triumph for Coleman and a full recognition of the 
value of his pupils. But the Professor did not stop 
at obtaining appointments, he gained for his men 
the King’s Commission, and so contributed to the 
social position of the newly trained practitioner in 
the Army and indirectly to those in private practice. 

A further development of veterinary teaching took 
place in 1823 when William Dick, a graduate from 
the London College, opened a school in Edinburgh. 
This soon became a success. He had the support 
of the medical men in the town, and the Highland 
and Agricultural Society assisted to form an Exan- 
ining Board and granted certificates to proficient 
students. Thus veterinary science obtained another 
centre from which to expand, and recognition was 
given by public bodies in Scotland and in England 

In 1831 Coleman was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society and his name remains, I believe, the 
only one representing veterinary science upon the 
roll of that learned and exclusive body. The honour 
was well deserved and not too soon in coming: 
Coleman was now 66 years of age and losing somé 
of his energy but none of his masterfulness. He 
continued his teaching but opposed all assistance 0" 
alteration in his work. 

The number of practitioners who had passed 
through the school was large, and constantly increa* 
ing. The school was the fountain from which they 
all sprang and in which they were all intereste® 
They not unnaturally looked for some progress ‘ 
suggested the addition to the Examining Board 8 
member or two possessing practical knowledge ° 
veterinary science and art. They also wished 0 
have a veterinary surgeon on the Governing Boat 
of the College, but all their demands were refuse 
The spirit of discontent increased, two periodica 
were started, an Association was formed, and —" : 
of the practitioners added useful volumes 0 
scanty literature. ity 

On'the death of Coleman in 1839 the oppor’ 
occurred for widening the course of study at the “ 
lege and increasing the teaching staff. To ow the 
tent this was done, but it was not till 1842 * rse- 
curriculum included animals other than the bid 
The year of Coleman’s death was the year? 
foot-and-mouth disease invaded the country, a 5 
rapidity of its spread drew immediate sr glan 
The Agricultural Society ° 
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put itself into communication with the College, and 
after a year or two a chair of Cattle Pathology was 
established and Prof. Simonds added to the staff. 
This was an important event both for agriculture 
and for veterinary science. Without the assistance 
of the Society it would have been difficult for the 
school to have used the opportunity for the study 
of cattle diseases, and without the school the Society 
could have done little. The two working together 
occupied a grand field for observation and research, 
and I think I may add—one that has well repaid 
both agriculturists and veterinarians. About this 
time another disease was introduced from the Con- 
tinent—pleuro-pneumonia—and a few years later 
stock-owners had to contend with a third animal 
plague, sheep pox—all of which occupied the atten- 
tion of Prof. Simonds for many years. 

Shortly after the establishment of the chair of 
Cattle Pathology at this school an important event 
was brought about by the general body of practi- 
tioners. For two years they attempted to obtain a 
Charter of Incorporation, but met with opposition 
In 1844 after arranging with the veterinary colleges 
in London and Edinburgh, they succeeded in ob- 
taining the instrument which gave them a legal 
organisation under the name of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. which recognised them as 
a profession and provided that all future candidates 
for admission to the profession should be examined 
by a Board appointed by the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. : 

At the time of our incorporation veterinary 
science laboured under the disadvantage of having 
few good text-books. Neither in the schools, nor 
in the ranks of the practitioners were many men 
with literary abilities, and a still smaller number 
Were those who read any language but English. 
The result was that the work done by the numerous 
Continental schools was not generally available, and 
Until Percival, who 
read French, published bis Anatomy our students 
had little help from books, and the same author 


pathology, 


Sedo occurred an event which made perhaps 
Se eee ee on the veterinary profession 
Ieterinary Ooh since the founding of the Royal 
b enitha. “i ege, viz., the invasion of England by 
duced rai _ This dreadful disease was intro- 
Band had a fir i oh two or three different ports 
recognised I re on our cattle before it was 
imonds and = act only three men had seen it. 
Vestigate it on tee who had been sent in 1857 to in- 
hos ni nn, and John Gamgee who 
given the —— It abroad. To the latter must 
nature of the tee of first recognising the serious 
he ithe and of most loudly appealing 
orities and the public to take immediate 


Nd actiy 
«©, measures for its control. Gamgee, who 


"as Principal 

burgh, had for 

Profession of the 

1 U8 Introduced. o 
’ 


ofa new veterinary school in Edin- 
years warned his students and the 
probability of the cattle-plague 
f the loss it would cause, and of 


To Prof. Simonds, however, fell the task of 
officially advising the Government, and to him and 
Prof. G. T. Brown was allotted the work of directing 
the measures which, after much !oss of time, were 
enforced by Government. These measures were 
compulsory slaughter of all diseased animals and 
those in contact with them, restriction of movement 
in infected areas, and compulsory notification by the 
owners. 

The disease was first recognised in London on 
July 4, 1865. It was reported by Simonds to the 
Privy Council on July 10th, but it was not till 
August 18th that an order was issued giving some 
powers to local authorities. In September a Royal 
Commission was appointed to enquire, but not till 
February 20th, 1866, had Parliament passed the 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act under which the 
disease was stamped out. At the time of the pass- 
ing of this Act 18,000 cases were reported to have 
occurred in the previous week. Success attended 
the efforts of the Privy Council, and cattle plague 
was stamped out by the end of the year. It cost 
the country £6,000,000. During the first six 
months, when practically nothing was done, the 
press teemed with articles and letters abusing the 
veterinary profession for having nothing better to 
suggest than slaughter. The medical profession 
took an active share in offering suggestions—patho- 
logical and therapeutical—and_ in opposition to the 
veterinarian. The result established our reputation 
as knowing our own business better than anyone 
else, and gave us a position as professional men 
and scientific experts which has since only been 
added to and never denied (Cheers)—except per- 
haps by a late Minister of Agriculture. (Laughter.) 

The awful losses caused by the cattle plague 
accentuated the dangers from other diseases of 
animals, and the success attained in stamping out 
the plague encouraged the Government to attempt 
further control of contagious diseases. In 1869 
Parliament passed the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 


Act under which were scheduled cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, and 


glanders. It was a step in the right direction, as 
shown by the rapid suppression of two outbreaks of 
cattle plague which occurred in 1872 and 1877. 
The Act has since been frequently amended and 
extended, notably in 1878, and again in 1894, when 
the title was changed to the Diseases of Animals 
Act. 

From 1871 to 1901 the work of the Veterinary 
Department of the State was directed by Professor, 
now Sir George Brown. His work looms as large 
in veterinary history during the latter half of the 
19th century, as did that of Coleman during the 
early part. We all know him as a distinguished 
man of science ; and a Minister of State has left on 
record that ‘“ Brown was one of the best organisers, 
if not the best, he had met in bis long experience of 
government departments.” As an instance of his 
judgment and sagacity it may be mentioned that 
almost his last official dictum was—‘ If you wish to 
stamp out swine-fever you must enforce cattle plague 
regulations.” 





t * 
€ stern Measures 


necessary for its extermination. | 


Slowly and gradually under the efforts of legisla- 
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tion, assisted by the private practitioner, animal 
disease has been controlled. Foot-and-mouth 
disease, which had prevailed since 1839, was exter- 
minated in 1886, and pleuro-pneumonia in 1898. 
Unfortunately much of our legislation was timorous 
and nearly all permissive. A great deal of it was 
left to be carried out by Local Authorities, and was 
neglected. ach disease that has been taken over 
by the Central Authority for active suppression has 
been successfully dealt with except swine fever. 
But it must be noticed that the Central Authority 
has always had greater powers and more rigorous 
restrictions than were ever given to the Local 
Authorities. Of course I know that in a country of 
representative Government and party politics it is 
not easy to make laws which embrace all that ex- 
perts would consider necessary for speedy and cer 
tain success. Every new regulation causes friction 
and disturbs some vested interest or popular pre- 
judice. The result is our laws are compromises 
and require frequent amendments to bring them up 
to the standard at which they are most useful. 
The Department that enforces the law is only an 
administrative body and naturally evades as much 
as possible the opprobrium which accompanies any 
full use of its powers. Fear of failure seems to be 
a dominant note in departmental action. Success 
is the only thing which justifies strong and logical 
effort, and until that success is attained there is 
always a party of opposition which makes itself 
heard and frequently interferes with the best-directed 
measures. There was howling opposition to the 
regulations which stamped out Cattle-plague. There 
was such a determined stand against the restrictions 
which cleared the country of Foot-and-mouth 
disease as for a time to threaten a cessation of the 
work——but a little firmness ensured success. Quite 
recently the Board of Agriculture has been success- 
ful in ridding the country of that dangerous plague 
rabies, but not without having to face a most active 
campaign of ignorance and lying. This year an 
earnest effort has been commenced to control sheep- 
scab, and the very first action of the Board resulted 
in an organised opposition by the men who are 
largely the cause of the dissemination of the disease. 
Although one may sympathise with the Central 
Authorities in their struggle against unintelligent 
and selfish opposition, I cannot but think that a 
little more thoroughness and a I'ttle less timidity 
might mark their action. “ Grasp the nettle firmly ” 
and “ Don’t make two bites at a cherry,” are bits of 
sof yrange ace rpm pg congo 
tion. is all in favour of 
well directed firm measures: they have in the past 
led to success though always uccompanied by 
opposition and difficulties. ; 
Pig ost one scheduled disease which the authori- 
fies have much neglected—glanders. And the 
cuous thing about it i that there iso ative 
been invited and pray . Gaia 
ed and prayed for. Glanders differs from 
other scheduled diseases in that it only attacks 
horses and men. There are no powerful societies 
directly interested to agitate and bring pressure on 
Parliament or the Department. It is not public 





opposition which prevents adequate regulations 
being framed; on the contrary it is apathy and 
want of knowledge. The general public knows 
nothing of diseases of the horse, and the horse-owner 
is, per se, an isolated person with no organisation to 
voice his grievances. When we plead that glanders 
not only destroys thousands of horses every year 
but a number of human beings, we are referred to 
the Registrar General’s returns, and told that the 
mortality is only two men per annum. But the 
mortality returns are not true, Probably fifty or a 
hundred human beings are killed annually by glan- 
ders but their death is registered as due to other 
diseases. During the last two years a large increase 
in the number of diagnosed cases is apparent and 
the explanation is that the bacteriologist has been 
called in and makes the diagnosis—usually on the 
day of death or before the inquest. Never is a case 
registered by a private practitioner ; it is only from 
public hospitals they are heard of, and yet it is ob- 
vious that private practitioners must see more cases 
than the hospitals. The fact is that the larger 
number of cases of human glanders are registered 
as typhoid-fever, influenza, rheumatic fever or blood 
poisoning. I am not reflecting upon the skill of 
the medical profession. I believe glanders in mat 
to be usually undiagnosable without the bacteriolo- 
gist, and I should welcome the co-operation of the 
medical profession in an effort to obtain measures 
for stamping out this deadly plague. Their belp 
was invaluable in the case of rabies, and so it would 
be with glanders. _ I firmly believe that the eradi 
cation of glanders in horses would save more humat 
life than did the extinction of rabies in dogs. | 
The services rendered to the State by veterinarians 
have been great, and they have been recognise®. 
Some plagues have disappeared, others are being 
dealt with, but there are more to tackle. Tubercu- 
losis, Contagious Abortion, Mange, Strangles and 
Equine Pneumonia are all diseases which can 0m} 
be controlled by a wide collective action, and . 
believe that such action would give a good econom 
cal return for the labour and cost. In time, and # 
other plagues are successfully dealt with, those 
have mentioned and more will probably be sche 
duled. ; 
The services rendered to the Army by peo 
narians were long ago acknowledged and since hen 
been more fully recognised. It seems to me, , oat 
ing as a Civilian, that Hygiene, Sanitavion, ~ nf 
ventive medicine offer ever widening fields © a 
fulness to veterinary oflicers—provided the - "i 
soe : “ty and respo? 
powers would give increased authority a! sana 
sibility to the men most capable of direcsne atl 
matters. Quite recently the Army = al 
Department has succeeded in having remover | 
little grievances, and now the alterations ot 2s its 
title, pay, and pension have given satisfaction 
members and increased the attractions ‘fe 38 
department. I cannot but think the Arm) shoul 
fine career to young veterinarians and tbat! 
be more largely taken advantage of. 
Municipalities and County Councils 98”: 
the last 20 years increased their appre¢ 
veterinary science and utilised the serv 
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ia. G. Byerley’s note on Cenurus of the Rabbit 
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veterinarians more fully and on wider lines. Local 
Authorities who keep horses not only employ a V.S. 
to treat the sick and lame animals, but in many 
eases entrust him with the feeding and general 
management of the stud. The advantages and 
economies resulting to the ratepayers are made 
evident in such places as Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. Slowly, too, it is being 


recognised that the trained expert who understands 


animals in health and disease is the fittest person 
to inspect the places in which they are kept and 
the products which they yield—meat and milk. 
The fact that there are diseases transmissible from 
man to animals, and from animals to man renders it 
necessary to establish co-operation between medical 


* and veterinary officers for the protection of the 


health of man. To leave the matter merely in the 


¥ hands of either is inadmissible. Great hardship 
has been inflicted on stock-owners by proceedings 
| taken in error by a Medical Officer, and great 


dangers to man have resulted from inefficient 
veterinary inspection. 
One more field of increasing veterinary work I must 
briefly refer to, viz, that in our Colonies and depend- 
encies. In Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa a number of veterinarians have for some years 
been engaged by the respective governments in in- 
| Vestigating and preventing disease among animals. 
Nothing in our annals is more satisfactory than the 
success which has attended their efforts, and the 
hearty recognition which has been made of their ser- 
vices (Cheers.) In India the Government has estab- 
lished a Veterinary Civil Service which is doing good 
work and promises an increasing opportunity for those 
engaged in it. Other dependencies though on a 
smaller scale have seen the necessity for trained 
men to look after their animal wealth and have ap- 
Pointed veterinary surgeons. 


THE PRESENT. 


i tom this superficial glance at our history I 
think it must be evident that the veterinary surgeon 
on constantly found an ever increasing sphere for 
vi usetulness, and that he has always risen to the 
ne of the situation. A century ago his 
Pearse ea short and not very deep. Of his own 
ena ie aga of study has been gradually in- 
preliminary re range of subjects extended. His 
ep ater he e a which at first was ignored 
mortar veen fixed at the same standard as that re- 

~ Ne other liberal professions. 
the sale ond emmored that curative medicine is not 
and preventive ae our calling, but that hygiene 
importance sven lcine are of equal if not more 
great ee Wners of stock have noticed the 
owed the oe and economies which have fol- 

Positions ee of veterinary surgeons to 
Pathology gave the nOWledge of physiology and 

man who sie = untold advantages over the 

Our flies aoa no such knowledge. 

fields of work Pree schools have provided that new 

Vgiene ig an “es _ lack trained applicants, and 

eVery schoo], Th om ant part of the curriculum at 

IS now compuls 'e ‘our years course of study, which 

ory, 1s sufficient to enable a man to 


obtain a license to practise, and his diploma is a 
guarantee that he may be trusted to practise his art 
and science with advantage to his client. In veteri- 
nary science, as in all others, the minimum of 
proficiency required must always fall short of what 
the ablest men demand. To meet this requirement 
post graduate courses of study have been estab- 
lished, and it is really remarkable how much this 
finishing touch of College education does for its 
votaries. 

The study of disease is ever advancing, and one 
can imagine no end to the beneficent discoveries 
which will certainly be made. Comparative patho- 
logy has already elucidated problems which a few 
years. ago were not considered within practical 
solution. It offers such probabilities of controlling, 
preventing and curing disease in men anc animals 
as were once only dreamed of. The use of sera, 
vaccines and toxins for the prevention and cure of 
disease is daily developing. Extracts of animal organs 
are in constant therapeutic use and yet we are only on 
the threshold of this new domain. It is safe to say 
that we are on the eve of pathological discoveries 
which will eclipse in value anything which has been 
done before, and that these discoveries will be as 
applicable and useful to veterinarians as to medical 
men. Comparative pathology covers a vast sphere 
—the whole animal kingdom—and requires workers 
in all its divisions. Veterinarians have already 
contributed a fair share to the general fund of 
knowledge, but we are hampered by material and 
financial considerations. Our field of work is as 
large and important as any other, and our men are 
able and willing, but research brings no immediate 
return, and we are poor. What we require is some 
endowment, and our claim should be pressed upon 
the Board of Agriculture. If the Board endowed 
veterinary research its action would not be a one- 
sided gift—what it sowed it would reap tenfold. 
We want our own laboratories for veterinary patho- 
logicai research. Ours is not a subsidiary division 


of pathology—it is a part of the whole science, and 
a special and well-marked branch more easily and 


profitably followed by those who have had previous 
training in the peculiarities and diseases of animals. 
I venture to say that the founder of the Brown 
Animals Institute would agree with me that an 
institution dedicated to the study of pathology and 
the relief of animal sufferings, such as exists at 
Vauxhall, would be more reasonably and success- 
fully conducted by a veterinary surgeon than by 
a professor of human medicine. 

We have in this School a pathological laboratory 
capable of fully supplying the wants of the students 
and providing for the post-graduate workers who 
have been invited to share its benefits. We have, 
too, in Prof. M’Fadyean a scientist whose research 
work is known and appreciated all over the world 
(Cheers); but we want further opportunities and more 
workers to enable us to reap the rich harvest stand- 
ing in the field of veterinary pathology. 


THE Furure. 
Now, gentlemen, I have completed my brief 


must 





sketch of our professional development, and 
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try to frame an answer to the question—What are 
your prospects ? 

We have seen the profession grow and expand, 
we have seen fresh duties imposed upon it and 
always with the result that they were successfully 
grasped. Is it possible that we have reached our 
zenith and that our usefulness will now decline ? 

There are pessimists who tell us that the ever in- 
creasing importation of dead-meat will cause dimin- 
ution in our home live-stock; that the advent of 
electric and other motors will drive the horse off 
our streets and fields ; that the onward progress of 
legislation and preventive medicine will so decrease 
the prevalence of disease that there will soon be 
little to treat; that the multiplicity of veterinary 
schools will so inflate the numbers of the profession 

that a time will shortly arrive when we shall be 
the most overcrowded of callings. 

Gentlemen, I believe none of these things (Cheers.) 
The influx of dead meat, by cheapening food, may 
probably affect to some extent the growth of our 
herds, but the demand for milk and butter which is 
now far ahead of supply must lead to increase of our 
dairy stock. The pedigree stock of this country is 
the best in the world, and for some generations to 
come will be required by all the great grazing 
countries to grade up their herds. Without our 
pedigree animals foreign countries cannot obtain the 
quality of beef and mutton necessary to win a place 
in our markets. Pedigree stock is more valuable 
than common sorts, and the greater the value of 
animals the more rapidly does the owner seek 
veterinary advice Hear, hear.) 

As to the motors that are to displace the horse, I 
allow that electric tramways are a serious competi- 
tor. Probably 20,000 horses have already been dis- 
placed in Great Britain by electricity, and more are 
sure to follow. The motor car has also displaced a 
few horses, but in many cases the owners have re- 
turned to the animal. The only motor car which 
at present permanently competes with the horse is 
the one used for fast work and the carriage of a few 
people. The motor omnibus and the motor lorry 
have yet to develope considerably before they will 
displace horses. Their first six months work, whilst 
the machinery is new and everything sound and taut, 
has deceived people into believing that their primary 
condition is permanent. Owners will have a rude 
awakening and be glad to resume horse haulage. 
Probably in time engineering skill will surmount all 
difficulties and the inanimate motor be a practic- 
able and economical article - but that time is not yet. 
Even when the motor takes its place as a reliable 
carrier there will be men and women who prefer to 
ride or drive the horse. There will be racing at 
Epsom and Newmarket, and hunting with the 
Quorn and the Pytchley. The stag, the fox, and 
the hare will at least have to go before the horse 
is discarded. South Africa has shown that the 
horse is still a military necessity, and we may rest 
assured that the Army will require veterinary sur- 
geons for a long time to come. 

_ Those who fear the curtailment of veterinary prac- 
tice by legislation successfully stamping out diseases 


Board of Agriculture (Lftr.) As the Board passes 
from success to success it must naturally keep add. 
ing to the schedule of diseases, and the list is long. 


Besides, every disease successfully mastered only 


enhances the value of veterinary work and attracts 


owners of stock to make greater use of it (Hr, hr.) 
The question of over crowding as the result of an 


excessive number of graduates pouring out of the 


multiplicity of schools is imaginary. At present the 
annual increase of members is very small, and I am 
unaware of anything which sbould suggest that we 
are likely to witness a rush for admittance to the 
veterinary profession. I am told that there ar 
vacancies in the Army and that good assistants are 
very scarce. 

There is still another bogey that is brought up to 
frighten intruders and to discourage young men. It 
usually is put in the form of a question--What are 
we going to do in the face of the ever-increasing 
sale of quack medicines and the mendacious adver- 
tisements by which they attract purchasers? Well, 
we can do nothing, except hope for the enlighten- 
ment of stock owners, and perhaps lend a helping 
hand to spread knowledge. We suffer from quacks 
owing to the errors of our forefathers. For cen- 
turies it was the custom for medical and veterinary 
practitioners to assume a mystery in connection 
with drugs and an omniscience in relation to disease 
that has misled the human patient and the owner of 
domestic patients. The public has acquired 4 
notion that each disease has a specific cure, and that 
something in a bottle is necessary and will probably 
be efficient (Hr, hr.) What may be in the bottle or 
pill is to them quite immaterial so long as some 
printed assurance is given with it (Laughter.) This 
simple faith in advertised preparations will probably 
exist as long as men have little scientific education, 
and are taught blindly to trust in authority. We 
must not assist the exaggerated belief in drugs, but 
endeavour to impress the value of our diagnosis 
and personal attention. Makea fair charge for pt 
fessional attendance and avoid over charges for 
medicines. 

Ido not, then, believe that there will be much 
shrinkage in the sphere now occupied by our of 
nary practitioners. I look forward very confidently 
to a large increase in other directions—to growth in 
hygienic work and expansion in clagses of patien'’s 
The smaller domestic animals kept as pets and col 
panions now form part of most households, 32 
afford ever increasing opportunities for veteria’) 
practice. Their diseases are more varied than those 
seen in the horse and ox, and are ot the gait 
pathological interest. I look forward also to — 
increase in the number of appointments which 
necessarily accompany the growth of hygiene a 
preventive medicine. Every large town will “ ; 
have a veterinary officer, as they now per 
medical officer. The inspection of abattoirs, — 
and cowsheds musi inevitably be entrusted to yo 
inary surgeons as the authorities become aware 1 
special fitness for such posts (Hr, hr.) There wi e 
both in this country and our Colonies a 
demands for men capable of conducting rese 





of animals must be very sanguine admirers of the 


: now 
work. The prevention of disease requires 
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ledge of its nature and method of spread. There 
are few diseases about which we_ know enough to 
render our preventive action certain, and therefore I 
anticipate that research in comparative pathology 
will be insisted upon by the State and by Local 
Authorities, who, of course, will provide the neces- 
sarv accommodation, and appoint the most useful 
men to conduct the work. 

And now, gentlemen, I hope I have adduced 
sufficient data to enable us to answer the question 
—What are your prospects on leaving this school 
with a diploma? In my own mind no doubt exists. 
The veterinary profession has not yet reached its 
zenith. It will continue its development, and afford 
its members an interesting and useful career. It 
will rise yet higher in public estimation, and the 
services it renders to the State and to the indivi- 
dual will bring a full return of appreciation and 
remuneration (Cheers). 








THE VETERINARY CONGRESS AT BUDAPEST. 


The Eighth Internstional Veterinary Congress was 
held from Sept. 3rd to 10th inclusive in the City of 
Budapest whither for some days previously members of 
the profession from all parts of the world had gravitated 
and taken up their quarters in the gay city by the 
Danube. 

Representatives from most of the European States had 
assembled, with others from far Japan, China, South 
Africa and the United States of America. We from 
home numbered seven all told, a very insignificant pro- 
portion of the members attending the Congress. Of course, 
it was to be expected that the German delegates would 
form the greater number, and so it turned out, but this 
was not surprising owing to the facility with which 
German speaking veterinarians could réach Budapest. 
Those of us from the United Kingdom went in two 
parties, one starting much earlier than the opening day 
of the Congress, the trip across Europe being taken 
leisurely. The other party left London only a day or 
two before Sept. 3rd, and hurried to Budapest to be in 
time for the serious work of the Congress. 

Six years have | anagees and gone since the last Congress 
met in Baden-Baden, and the advance made in bacterio- 
logy, pathology, the study of tropical diseases, and in 
sero-therapy has been great, and hence there was no lack 
of material as afforded by these subjects alone for dis- 
cussion ; but when to these are added those of animal 
Insurance, the subjects included under Veterinary Sani- 
tary Police, and those considered in the Biological 
section relating to milk and milk hygiene, it will be 
_ that there was a surfeit of material to work 

y) . . 

; ses 2 alg eae be Ap mor ge to give a 
beeper cheenciee “y ley fell out during our stay in 
: ogical order, rather than to attempt to 

—ae the serious from the frivolous. 

; : he sunning evening, that of the 2nd of ot ae pe 
the’ whe -_ who had already arrived assembled at 
members of _ to greet each other. Many well-known 
ee tia pore were in evidence renewing 

nown in thi and making new ones. Of those well- 
tion Ba » country whom we saw there we may men- 

Leclaineh® oe Schiitz, Degive, Barrier, Arloing, 

pened a eh Pearson of the U.S.A. The time 

agreeably, and about eleven we separated, to 
meet again next morn} , p ’ 
cere nt morning at the Veterinary School. __ 
‘ele onal at the Veterinary School consisted in 
Unve} ing a bust of A ° : 
Much of the zary and the delivery of panegyrics. 


of Hutyra, the principal of the Budapest school, was 
delivered in Hungarian, a language wholly unknown to 
the majority present. Then came others in German and 
French which were somewhat more intelligible, and after 
an hour of it the proceedings terminated. In the after- 
noon the Congress was formally opened, the Archduke 
Joseph gracing the ceremony representing the Emperor- 
King. The arrangements here were a fore-taste of what 
we were to expect, and were not good. Sufficient in- 
formation as to what was to happen, and where, was not 
always available, and hence there was no British represent- 
ative upon the platform where places were reserved for 
delegates, and one of us had to respond from the body of 
the audience when a reply was required from the delegates 
from the United Kingdom. Everything passed off well, 
however, the natural modesty of the delegates from home 
probably being the reason why they were not more in evi- 
dence, and we separated to meet againin the evening atthe 
Royal Palace for presentation to the Archduke. It hap- 
pened, however, that the tickets for some unaccountable 
reason were not forthcoming for all the delegates, and 
only one Briton went. He, however, enjoyed himself 
and certainly had his eyes opened as to how royalty 
recieved and were received on the continent. The Arch- 
duke was very affable, very courteous, and very hospit- 
able, and after an hour spent in a gorgeous salon 
decorated in white and gold, we were glad to get back 
to the hotel. The warm evening, the crowd of perspiring 
delegates, and the total lack of ventilation rather 
hastened than retarded our departure. The heat and 
hubbub of conversation—it became very animated soon 
after the Archduke appea:ed, followed as he was by a 
crowd of flunkeys carrying salvers bearing foaming gob- 
lets and appetising sandwiches—-was overpowering. 
Most of us were glad to get back into the open air. 
Monday saw the serious work of the Congress begin. 
The meetings were held in the old Parliament Houses, 
and were chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary 
amount of time wasted. Although the papers, with a 
single, or perhaps two exceptions, were printed and in 
the hands of the delegates, who had every opportunity 
of making themselves familiar with their contents, still 
it was customary for each writer to read his paper, often 
taking half-an-hour or more. Perhaps there were two, 
three, or four papers on the same subject, yet all were 
read, and it may be left to the imagination how much 
time was left for genuine discussion. The presidents of 
sections were peculiarly susceptible to the appeals of 
long-winded orators for more time, and this further 
encroached upon the already too short time for discussion. 
On the evening of Monday the Minister of Agriculture 
held a reception at the New Museum of Agriculture in 
the Stadtwaldchen. The Stadtwaldchen is the play- 
ground of Budapest and here the New Museum has 
been erected. It is not yet open to the public but those 
of us who saw what already had been done were delighted 
and extremely interested in all shown to us. There was 
a great crowd at the reception, and after we bad made 
our bow to the Minister and his wife we moved round 
to see the sights. The hospitality was lavish and the 
delegates so far as we saw did ample justice to the good 
things provided. 
Next day from 9 o’clock onwards the sections met and 
the papers of chief interest were those referring to the 
relations between tuberculosis of man and that of the 
domestic animals, especially the dog. The method of 
infection in Tuberculosis was also discussed, as well as 
the réle played by milk and dairy products in the dis- 
semination of tuberculosis. Of academic interest and 
diagnostic value was the paper on the acid-fast bacteria. 
In the evening Prof. and Mrs. Hutyra gave an “ At 
Home” to which some of the delegates went. Others 
had an invitation to dine with the Minister of Agricul- 
ture at a restaurant on St. Margaret’s Island. St. Mar- 





‘peaking was so much Greek to us: the speech 


garet’s Island lies just above Budapest in the River 
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Danube, and has been converted into a large pleasure 
ark. It is also celebrated for its mineral spring and 
aths. There are several restaurants and cafés upon the 

island, and in one of these the Minister had arranged to 

give an English dinner to some of the delegates and 
other English people then passing through Budapest. 

We all spent an enjoyable evening thanks to the generous 

hospitality of our host, and after leaving our autographs 
with our hostess, we got back to the hotel in time to 

receive onr friends who had been to the “ At Home.” 

Wednesday saw the discussion of important papers on 
“The suppression of tuberculosis among the domestic 
animals” on “Protective inoculation against cattle 
tuberculosis,” and upon “ Tuberculin and mallein.” The 
results of the discussion are deferred till later, merely 
mentioning here that the discussion upon the Protective 
inoculation against cattle tuberculosis was of more than 
passing interest, inasmuch as one of our number was the 
tirst to publish any account of experiments along these 
lines, though credit for priority is claimed for Von 
Behring. 

Wednesday evening was set aside for an entertainment 
by the town of Budapest. The entertainment consisted 
of an excursion upon the Danube, refreshments ad libi- 
twm on board the steamers, fireworks and illuminations. 
The majestic Danube, as every one knows, separates Buda 
from Pest. Pest is the larger by far, but Buda possesses 
the Royal Palace and many objects of great antiquarian 
interest. High and precipitons rocks overlook the 
Danube and Pest, and upon the heights still remain 
portions of the old forts long held by the Turks. Pest 
is flat, and consequently does not look so picturesque as 
Buda with its fort, its royal palace, churches, etc., crown- 
ing the heights. Along each side of the Danube are long 
promenades above the river-retaining walls, and spanning 
the river are truly magnificent bridges connecting the two 
towns. Festoons of lanterns of many colours were dis- 
played on both sides of the river, the b idges carried red, 
white, and blue electric globes, fireworks and coloured 
lights illuminated the heights, and we on board the 
steamer slowly drifted down the Danube to the strains 
of music provided by a gipsy band and the clinking of 
glasses and knives and forks. For as mentioned above 
the refreshment department had not been forgotten, and 
it had to put forth all its energy. The excursion and 
entertainment lasted about about a couple of hours. 

Mbursday brought an interesting day in that sero- 
therapy and tropical diseases were down for discussion. 
Arrangements were made that the times of sections 
should not overlap, so that those interested in both 
subjects might have an opportunity of taking part in 
bot 1 sections. It proved to be the most interesting to 
the English speaking delegates, whether from America, 
South Africa, Eg ppt, or from home, and I think I voice 
the opinion of all of us when I say this day proved the 
most enjoyable of all the days of the Congress, and the 
most valuable. The afternoon meeting was unduly pro- 
longed by the prolixity of authors and the long wind of 
a for some of us would have liked to join in the 
wo ye —' paper on Cancer written by Jensen, 
Schad sad-ene Ligulines  enedene’ vone naace nd 
had received his “protective aie : grow ne which 

cee cnn serum against redwater. 
Nine cattle, three of them controls, were inoculated with 
virulent blood, and we are anxiously waiting may hes i tl 
result of the operation. We also had an cmenhanie - 
seeing three cases of dourine, which is said to be end ! 
in Hungary, but the cases so far as we e gg saree 
ga: spa certainly not well-marked. 
Ss eve Co anes ‘ M4 . ‘ 

Parr peer he — oawing in the Stadtwaldchen 

— ctl od os members of the Congress, but most 

po ort ener ay at our own hotel and spend a 

te 

mo agate rgeTgon,Vasinntion agit Foot and 

sease ; € Suppression of Swine Fever ; 


ould see were 





Suppression and Extirpation of Rabies, were read and 
considered, and in the evening the banquet at the Hotel 


Royal was discussed. Many toasts were proposed and J) bu 
received, the speeches being delivered in French and By Di 
German chiefly, though the Japanese delegate, who was [i ins 
called on for a speech, responded in English. The ban- P ™ be 
quet came to an end soon after eleven, and so hometo J of. 
bed. 1 cal 

Next day saw the end of the Congress and the disper JY dis 
sal of those who had taken part in the proceeding, JR dis 
Some of the British delegates went on one of the excur- J | 
sions arranged the others left Budapest for home. The o> inte 
excursion into Croatia, via Lake Balaton to the large hon 


breeding farms at Kisber proved very enjoyable andof if 


great interest. perf 

Now as tu the results of the Congress. Some of the ey Pres 
subjects discussed were of surpassing interest to us in we | 
the United Kingdom, others were not so engrossing save Prot 
from an academic point of view. Foot-and-mouth nb 
disease and Rabies are now unknown to us in every day > and 


work, but on the Continent the subjects are of impor- 
tance, as both diseases are endemic. The Congress was 
decidedly of opinion that the danger to man of tubercle 
derived from the lower animals was real, and that all a 
precautions should be taken to obviate any risk of the ; \ 
disease being conveyed to man. It could not see eye 
to eye with Koch. The Congress heard with interest 
the results of inoculating young bovines with cultures of 
low virulency of human tubercle. Many cattle have 
been so inoculated both in Germany and in the United 








States, and from what we heard very interesting concla- Mr 
sions have been drawn, though the whole subject must ing t] 
be considered as still in the experimental stage. It wil take ; 
be years before one can say definitely that protective ever, 
inoculation will give us herds free from tuberculosis ot intere 
immune to tuberculosis, and we agree with Bang that his ledge 
method of isolation is as yet of more practical impor begun 
tance. = of asa 
The stamping out method adopted in the United shire { 
Kingdom against swine-fever was declared, upoo insufl great) 
cient evidence and ancient statistics, to be a failure. Was be 
This conclusion as to the efficacy or otherwise ° If 1 
the stamping out process may be taken as formed upoo sclenti 
insufficient data. il charge 
The Congress was not of opinion that the vaccinatiol Satistie 
according to Léffler against foot-and-mouth disease - the las 
passed beyond the experimental stage, and_ decided t report 
wait until more evidence was adduced that it posse the me 
all the properties claimed for it. much | 
Among other subjects discussed was that of woe Paper | 
Jensen writing a paper, but telling us no more than mn of the: 
already know, and others papers on the same s" Ne Ing in | 
some from the clinical standpoint with many statistic, disease 
which do not fall into line with our own experient Was dey 
We should have like1 to know if a careful nuicroseop Was ext 
examination had been made to verify the diagnosis” the hist 
the cases included in the numbers of cases recorae’’ eesti 
Several papers were submitted upon the questit ¥ thei 
adulteration of flesh foods. This question * of we nainte 
general interest to continental veterinarians oe “i “ar ng! 
usnally take our flesh food in macroscopic portions wn wi ingle i 
than the minute condition of the appetising but ~* Jolene 
ted sausage. The sausage lends itself to the su a bntie 
tion of other flesh and the addition of carbo nya end oar 
the composition of the sausage has a greater pr ole ally j <t 
interest to our continental brethren than ble. The “dey 
who only meet the dainty on the breakfast t@ ters of the 
precipitin method commended itself to, the "des. side by 
giving the best results in the detection o! - ‘ilk gs 4 view _ 
The hygiene of milk, the value of skimmed ™) ', that t 
food for fattening stock, both cattle and swine > molase trast 
dairy products as propagators of tuberculosis ‘were dis of view. 


all these 
a and were no 
was 


as food ; stall feeding and pasturage, 
cussed in the so-called Bio ogical section, ve 
particularly interesting. Of greater V4 
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uestion of Sero-therapy, and of interest the papers on 

oxic substances produced by animal parasites ; and last, 
but by no means least, the section evoted to Tropical 
Diseases had, as before mentioned, a very pleasant and 
instructive meeting. This section it is to be hoped will 
be considerably developed in the future, partly because 
of the vital importance an accurate knowledge of tropi- 
cal diseases is to those who practise their profession in 
distant parts of the Empire, and also because some of the 
diseases included under the term tropical diseases are 
to be found in temperate climes, and consequently are of 


> interest to those of us who are compelled to stay at 


home. 
It would be ungrscious to conclude this hasty and im- 


perfect description of the Eighth Congress without ex- 
pressing our appreciation of the kindness and courtesy 
we received on all sides, and not least from the President, 
Prof. Hutyra, and the Secretary, Dr. Ratz. Our sojourn 
in Budapest will always be pleasant to look back upon, 
and we hope we may some day be able to reciprocate the 
attention we received. 








LANCASHIRE 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 228.) 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 
By Mr. J. Fraser, F.R.C.V.S. 


_ Mr. Fraser said it had occurred to him since enter- 
ing the room that it was somewhat presumptuous to 
take so prominent a part in this movement. He, how- 
ever, had one qualification—that of being very much 
interested in the subject. When it came to his know- 
ledge a week or so ago that.the Lancashire Society had 

egun toconcern itself in the subject, he was reminded 
of a saying, so common in this country, that what Lanca- 
shire thinks to-day England will think to-morrow. This 
greatly encouraged hii, and he thought the movement 
was bound to “go” now. 

If they looked at their position to-day from a 
scientific point of view they might say, without being 
charged with egotism, that they had every reason to be 
—_— with the advance which they had made during 
a og 25 years. Last week he (Mr. Fraser) read a 

. = the London Times which probably some of 
os ges ers present might have read also, and he was 

Nich gratified thereby, The report had reference to a 

. tye rahe | Col. Bruce, before the Physiology Section 
when wy Association, now holding its annual meet- 
eg: Africa. The subject dealt with was the 

“8 Pe animals in that Colony. Mr. Fraser said he 
es a epee in what Col. Bruce had to say, and 
Reka y pleased to find that, for the first time in 

recopnitie, of that Association, a generous and deserved 

y theis —— made of the valuable services rendered 
quainted ape colleagues. He was fairly well ac- 

Cation ti h, and had taken an interest in, that Asso- 

Single aman years, but he could not call to mind a 

Profession et tage to this in which the veterinary 
in which any ese — toin any way whatever, or 
ution to the a se edgement was made of their contri- 
members of the “ee gre of science. That one of the 
y the cream of - ish Association, which was practic- 
should feel it to | i€ scientific world in Great ritain, 
Of the wor bein 1 his duty to express his appreciation 
Svidence of the . ae by veterinary surgeons was surely 
View, He would ogress made from a scientific point of 
that the Position ws t labour the point, except to indicate 
Was In contrast—a very striking con- 


trast— : 
st—to that which 


of view. they occupied from any other point 





All present would know that they were a young pro- 
fession; numerically few, socially not of much account, 
financially not wealthy; yet, at the same time, he con- 
tended that they were a most useful profession, and con- 
tributed not a little to the prosperity of Great Britain. 
Now what treatment did they receive from the govern- 
ing bodies of the country, from Parliameut down to the 
smallest local authority? What was the treatment 
which their colleagues in the Army received from the 
War Office? In conversation with one of their members 
in reference to the remount service during the war in 
South Africa, he was astounded to learn that so many 
purchasing officers simply treated the veterinary surgeon 
as asubordinate. He sympathised most heartily with 
their colleagues in the Army, and did not think they 
received the acknowledgment which they deserved, and 
did not get the position to which they were entitled as 
scientific men and gentlemen. 

Take, again, the Board of Agriculture, which was 
rendering a very useful, indeed, an indispensable service. 
Who were occupying the best posts ? eo were getting 
large salaries, and who were getting all the credit for the 
work done by that Department of State? Not the 
veterinary profession, but laymen (honourable men 
doubtless) who knew little about the matter, and yet 
received all the credit ; whilst the veterinary surgeons 
had to do all the disagreeable and responsible work, and 
got very little pay and lesscredit. Was that as it should 
be? Was it just? Take, again, the service they were 
rendering as veterinary experts to corporation, from 
the highest to the lowest. The remuneration was very 
inadequate, and yet they might be dismissed, with or 
without reason, at a month’s notice. Compare that with 
the treatment of medical men, who acted as medical 
officers of health, or held positions under Boards of 
guardians. They cannot be dismissed without the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. He would 
ask, and respectfully demand, that the veterinary officer 
should be treated in the same way, and should not be at 
the mercy of any local Bnmble who might have a per- 
sonal end in view. 

What could they do to remedy these inequalities ! 
How could they secure justice for their colleagues ? How 
could they secure for the State a service which the 
veterinary profession alone could efficiently render ¢ 
There were two or three suggestions before the profes- 
sion. One of these was brought before the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons by Mr Garnett, who, in an 
able speech before our Council, said that each veterinary 
surgeon should keep himself in touch with the Member 
of Parliament for the constituency in which he resided, 
and when any Bill was before the House of Commons 
he should direct the attention of the Member to such 
modifications or alterations as appeared necessary. This 
scheme looked very well, and if it had not been tried it 
would look like an efficient method; but they had tried 
it for half a century, and what had they got! They 
had every reason to be dissatisfied. Another snggestion 
had been made by Prof. Williams, who bore an honored 
name, and whose opinion on any subject deserved atten- 
tion. Prof. Williams suggested that they should have a 
paid representative in the Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons—-either a member of their own profession, or some 
other capable man selected for the purpose. His (Mr. 
Fraser’s) objection to this was that, from his experience 
of men nothing could be gained by approaching them 
cap in hand. He was addressing men, some of whom 
were older than himself, and he would ask them what 
was their experience. Would they prefer to approach a 
man and ask a favour from him, or stand up to him as 
his equal and demand a right? Would they rather 


stand in the Lobby of the House of Commons—he did 
not speak offensively—asking for favours, or stand on 
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the floor of the House, and there ask for what was fair 
and just? He had only to ask the question to suggest 
the correct answer. ere 
He now came toa scheme which he had had in his 
mind for many years. The veterinary profession itself 
should send a member from their own ranks into the 
House of Commons. He did not suggest—-and he wished 
to make himself clear on this point—he did not suggest 
that they should send a man to represent the profession 
alone, for he entirely objected to plural representation. 
No; he suggested that a veterinary surgeon shoul 
enter the House as an ordinary Member for an ordinary 
constituency. They could rely upon the fact that men 
are returned to the House of Commons because they are 
supposed to be capable of looking after the interests of 
their constituents. They should send an intelligent 
man, who would be not only able to Icok after their 
interests, but also all other interests entrusted to him. 
There were three questions which presented them- 
selves at the very ontset. First, Does the veterinary 
professicn approve of returning a man to the House of 
Commons at its own expense? He did not know, but 
he thought it did. That could not be proved except, as 
he would suggest, in two ways. First by having a 
candidate at the next election of Council, preferably one 
who is not in the Council at present, submit himself to 
the profession on the direct issue: “Do you wish that 
we should have a veterinary surgeon in Parliament?” 
That would be a decisive test. Another way was this : 
The various veterinary associations did toa large extent, 
if not almost entirely, reflect the opinion of the profes- 
sion, and if this question were submitted to each of them 
they might then have some more definite idea of the 
view of the profession. The letters on this subject 
already received, and read by the Secretary that 
evening, from other societies, were very gratifying. 
Secondly, taking it for granted that the profession 
did approve, then came the question—* Can it be done ? ” 
He had not the slightest hesitation in answering that 
question emphatically “We can do it.” There were 
upon the Register from three to four thousand members. 
Let them estimate that half of these, or 1,500, were 
sufficiently interested in this movement to agree to pay 
an annual subscription of 10/-. That was not a large 
demand to make upon the loyalty of their body, and it 
was in his judgment a demand that the veterinary pro- 
fession would respond to. That would bring in an in- 
come of £750 per annum, which would be more than 
— for their requirements. 
hirdly, another question arose, and here he felt him- 
self to be treading upon ground upon which there was a 
difference of opinion. Having got the support of the 
srofession, and returned their man, would he be of use 2 
Speeches had been made at their Associations, and 
letters had appeared in the professional press, pointing 
out that after all it would only amount to one vote. 
Now, a few weeks ago a Bill was introduced into the 
House of Commons called the Unemployed Bill. 
The Government was not very cordial in its in- 
troduction, the Opposition was no_ less apathetic, 
and the Irish Party was utterly indifferent. It was 
one of the Bills that seemed doomed to be sacri- 
ay si those annually lost or abandoned as ho e- 
ss, ever, one man got up in the House and by his 
speech converted the Government and the Opposition, 
and made the Irish party enthusiastic in its support 
with the result that the Bill was restored to the list, and 
ultimately became an Act. He (Mr. Fraser) was not 
going to pass judgment upon the merits of that 
measure, he only wished to show what one man could 
do. Who was this man? Was he a man of culture ? 
Was he a man with large social influence behind him 1 
Was he a man of wealth, or, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, was he a man of eloquence? ‘He was none 


the secret of his success? He was an honest man, who 
went to the House of Commons determined to secur 
justice for those in whom he felt the deepest. interest 
Had they no honest men, with intelligence and tenacity 
of purpose, in the veterinary profession ? It was a libel 
to say they had not. They had scores of such men, and 
if one of these were looked for and sent to the House of 
Commons he would render great service. 

It was possible that many objections would be raised 
as to their power to unite, and that was his greatest 


d|fear; but he asked them to forget little differences 


banish petty personal jealousies, and standing shoulder 
to ane say to the House of Commons “ We will 
have justice.” They would then secure for those who 
came after them an inheritance of which they would be 
proud, and their successors would partake of the fruits 
of their devotion and labour with a grateful spirit. And, 
best of all, the State would be in the enjoyment of the 
service of a body of men whose training and experience 
qualified them for its efficient performance. (Loud 
applause). 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. PacKMAN wished that he could adequately thank 
Mr. Fraser for the eloquent speech he had delivered. 
Every mewber would feel that if they could prevail 
upon Mr. Fraser to champion their cause in Parliament 
they would be sending a man who would do what they 
were so anxious should be done. Personally he had 
deeply appreciated the speech. 

Mr. Lawson desired to congratulate his friend on 4 
very able speech, expressing views with which be was 
entire agreement. They could do with a few more Mr. 
Frasers to explain the matter throughout the country. 
He also enjoyed the remarks made by Mr. Garnett 
already alluded to by Mr. Fraser, with reference 
veterinary surgeons taking a deeper interest in the 
affairs of the district in which they resided. _ In travel: 
ling about the country he was sorry to say that in the 
majority of cases they did not do this. He would cr 
tainly like to see a veterinary surgeon in the House ol 
Commons. 

Mr. FauLKNER expressed delight with the spect 
Mr. Fraser had devoted himself to this Parliamentaty 
subject for many years, and personally he was sorry that 
up to the present the movement had not made the prt, 
gress which all lovers of the veterinary profession woll 
have liked. He thought the time was ripe, and as the 
ball had been set rolling it should be kept rolling and 
not pause again on this question of parliamentary repr’ 
sentation. As to why they wanted this representatio! 
he understood it was to have the interests of their pl’ 
fession safeguarded. Up to the present they had not 
come to their cwn, and he honestly believed that — 
mentary representation was a necessity. If men hike 
Will Crooks and Keir Hardie could stand on the floor? 
the House of Commons and command attention, su’! 
they had men in their ranks who could do the same, 
an instance of what one man could do he related * 
incident which occurred in Manchester many years ag 
They had, as an Association of veterinary surgeon, i 
tated for a veterinary inspector of meat in the place hat 
butcher, but for some time they failed to attam ee 
object. But when a member of the profession 10 sh 
person of Mr. Locke entered the City Council, althoug 
only one amongst a hundred, he, by his presen 
fluence succeeded in obtaining their desire. He 


ce and I 

did hope 
that they would get a member of their profession 1” we 
liament. They could each do something to obtaln fot 
port for one Member. For instance he had perm e 
constituencies and if occasion arose he could fF of aby 
support of each of the representatives on behalf of 


) L : > could 
particular object brought before Parliament. rofessio® 





of these—he was plain William Crooks. What then was 


not understand why members of the medica es then 
and sanitary inspectors should have delegate 
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work which was purely veterinary. It appeared to him 
that veterinary surgeons were the most competent men 
to inspect meat, cowsheds, live-stock, etc., and why was 
this work not in their hands? Simply because they had 
not got powerful influence and support to bring to bear 
upon the Government. If they had that then they 
would have a powerful lever, and he hoped to see the 
day when they would have the influence and support 
that Universities had now. It appeared from the corres- 
pondence that the societies generally were alive to the 
question, and if delegates could be brought together 
from each society he thought there was very little 
doubt but that the subject would be strongly sup- 
orted. 

Mr. LocKE wished to say how very much he had 
enjoyed the remarks made by Mr. Fraser. It had been 
suggested by Mr. Lawson that they could do with a 
number of Mr. Frasers to visit other associations to ex- 
plain the cause. He would suggest that a copy of the 
speech be printed and sent to every society along with 
any resolution which may be passed. In that way he 
felt sure a great many converts would be gained. Now 
that the ball had been set rolling the profession should 
be ready with ways and means. 

Mr. Hopkins thought the chief difficulty in Mr. Fraser’s 
scheme was as to where they were going to find a repre- 
sentative. The representative of the working man comes 
from a working man’s constituency. Your veterinary 
surgeon will require to be sent practically as_ the 
representative of a veterinary constituency. Where 
would they find a district that would be so good to the 
veterinary profession as to elect a veterinary surgeon. 
It was the most difficult part of the whole thing to find 
4 manand a constituency to champion their cause in the 
House of Commons. Furthermore, if elected their 
representative would be in an awkward and difficult 
position. On which side of the House would he be? 
Prof. Williams had suggested that they should have a 
paid representative to attend the lobby of the House of 


‘ x e ° 
» Commons. Such a representative could not be in prac- 


tice, for the whole of bis time would be required in this 
work. They were suffering at the present time from the 
fact that Medical Officers, etc., were slowly but gradually 
getting a lot of work that ought to come to the veterin- 
ary profession, and it was specially local Bills that would 
require watching. This could not be done by attendance 
inthe House, The Unemployed Bill was an important 
measure that everyone knew about, but it was the small 
as that wonld require watching. He thought that 
| way ese have been some little blame in the past to 
¢ Council of the Royal College, and that some of these 
matters had been overlooked. He was quite in agree- 
ms with the scheme, but did not think that the diffi- 
a “ sould be treated as slight or trivial. Pecuniarily 
well “ ae was not large, for if the profession could be 
But + sy fee! £700 the amount would be forthcoming. 
to be ms | should not forget that the Council ought not 
‘oie leved of their responsibilities. He trusted the 
better a “ould advance, for it certainly deserved a 
the * position and deeper appreciation in the eyes of 
iM Re than it had enjoyed in the past. 

eal an — Ts begged to thank Mr. Fraser for the logi- 
noe ar tuctive address given to that Association. 
collecti ~ — one which deserved the individual and 
profession ieation of all members of the veterinary 
profession it one reviewed the history of the veterinary 
met with Would be found that all new departures had 
terested pergetsition either from interested or disin- 
Parliamentary © With regard to this subject of direct 
matter wou} T pcbresentation it was to be hoped that the 
all aware of th € thoroughly thrashed out. They were 
Hection with ® glaring anomalies that existed in con- 
public work, and it appeared to him that 


they sh ’ 
lege, eagillaborate with the Council of the Royal 


ith the assistance of all the veterinary 


associations of Great Britain and Ireland. It was for 
them to formulate some scheme the operations of which 
would go a long way in removing the unfair conditions 
which exist. He hoped some resolution would be passed 
which would give an opportunity for the opinions of the 
whole of the veterinary profession being ascertained. 

Mr. TAYLOR pe Mr. Fraser upon the very 
eloquent and persuasive manner in which he had placed 
the subject before them. There were many matters 
which, although the majority would coincide with him, 
would be better thrashed out in committee. It would 
be in the recollection of most of those who were at the 
last quarterly meeting that that meeting clashed with 
the meeting of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, consequently many members were 
absent. He should like to know from anyone present 
who might happen to be on the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee of the Royal College what steps had been taken by 
that body in the past, and what steps were contemplated 
in the future with regard to watching and safeguarding 
the interests of the veterinary profession in the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Prof. WILLIAMS desired to join with the other mem- 
bers in tending his hearty vote of thanks for the eloquent 
way in which Mr. Fraser had prepared his case and 
spoken of it. They were both aiming for the same goal, 
but perhaps not on the same road, and he did not see 
exactly how Mr. Fraser’s road was easier than the one 
suggested by himself. However. he did not wish to 
discuss the question, but would like to make a practical 
suggestion. It had been proposed that Mr. Fraser’s 
speech should be printed and circulated amongst the 
various Societies, and he had nothing to say against this, 
but he thought more good would be done if copies 
were sent either to the various political committees 
throughout the country or to the members of Parliament 
who were now in the House of Commons. They had, 
without doubt, the sympathy of the vast majority of the 
members of their profession, and they needed to get the 
outside public interested in the matter. Copies might 
also be sent to the public press. If the profession began 
to be really active they would receive a larger amount of 
sympathy. 

Mr. Woops congratulated Mr. Fraser on one of the 
most powerful speeches he had ever heard or any sub- 
ject. The question had thus been carried further than 
it had ever been so far as the veterinary profession was 
concerned, They were all agreed that it would be a 
good thing to secure parliamentary representation, but, 
as Mr. Taylor had pointed out, there were questions 
which would be better discussed in committee. As 
regarded the practicability of the scheme there was no 
doubt they could find a constituency. If they applied 
to the conservative organisation in London they would 
get a constituency. There were a number of rich men 
who were always willing to subscribe to that Association 
so that they could have a constituency found for them. 
Suppose they applied to the Liberal Association they 
mrs probably find a constituency, but in either case 
they would probably get an unknown candidate who 
would not be successful. A Labour member for a labour 
constituency would almost be the best because an ordi- 
nary member of Parliament has to subscribe to almost 
everything, whereas a Labour member was practically 
exempt from this kind of thing. If it could be arranged 
he would like to see a representative meeting of their 
profession at some pc lace to discuss these difficult 
uestions. Probably Mr. Fraser had an answer to all 
these questions, and he had certainly carried the meeting 
with him. 

Mr. CARTER expressed satisfaction with the remarks 
of Mr. Fraser. He had great pleasure in hearing Mr. 
Fraser some two or three years ago speaking on the 





same subject, and at that time he (Mr. Carter) voted in 
support. He thought they had now got in the thin end 
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of the wedge, and there was no doubt if they kept peg- 
ging away their object would be attained. As regarded 
the necessary funds he thought the suggestion made as 
to paying an annual subscription of 10/6 was a practical 
one. He sincerely hoped they would ultimately see a 
representative of the veterinary profession in Parliament. 

Mr. Fraser, in replying on the discussion, said he 
could not but be gratified that he came to Manchester. 
He was always pleased to receive the appreciation of his 
colleagues in the profession. 

In reference to the one member argument he would 
point out that the House of Commons was composed of 
about 670 members. Were they going to wait until they 
could return a majority of that number? No, one 
member was enough to start with, and one would be all 
that was required at first. 

Mr. Hopkins had insinuated that the member repre- 
senting the veterinary profession could not represent any 
other interest. Were they so devoid of loyalty and 
intelligence that they could not take a reasonable share 
in public life outside the interests of their own profes- 
sion. He strongly resented the insinuation. Then Mr. 
Hopkin had asked if we gota member what constituency 
would take a man who is a veterinary surgeon only. 
He would not ask them todo so. Was a veterinary sur- 
geon a veterinary surgeon and nothing more? There 
was a member for one of the Nottingham divisions who 
was a schoolmaster. They were not all schoolmasters in 
the division, but they were perfectly satisfied with his 
services and had good reason to be. There were also 
barristers, solicitors, and doctors in the House of Com- 
mons, then why shonld the veterinary surgeon be dis- 
qualified ? 

He agreed with Mr. Woods that there were many de- 
tails which could not be discussed in public, but which 
more rightly belonged to committee work, he, however, 
had not thought of any difficulty that was insuperable. 
He had not said whether he was a Liberal, Conservative, 
or Home Ruler, but he would be perfectly satisfied with 
a veterinary surgeon who was a member of either party. 
On the whole he thought an Irishman preferable. Such 
aman would have 80 votes behind him at once. In his 
own mind this was the solution ot the difficulty. 

He thanked them cordially for their attention and the 
encouragement and support they gave the scheme. He 
believed that the day would come when there would be 
aman standing in St. Stephen’s speaking for them and 
demanding justice on their behalf. 

As regarded the work done by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, that was largely in the hands of 
the President and Solicitor, and they were exceedingly 
fortunate in their Solicitor, for he was an able man who 
served them loyally in all these matters. 

_ Mr. FAULKNER was pleased that Mr. Fraser had men- 
tioned Ireland in his proposals. Taking the profession 
as a whole Ireland held a high position. 

Mr. HopKINs then proposed “That we hereby em- 
power the Standing Committee (with power to add) to 
enter into communication with other societies and 
arrange for a general meeting of delegates and take such 
other steps as they may consider desirable to advance 
this matter.’ 

Mr. Lawson seconded the proposal, which was 
carried. 

Mr. WoLSTENHOLME proposed that the best thanks 
of ag meeting be given to their old friend, Mr. Fraser. 

Mr. Hopkins seconded, and after Mr. Faulkner had 
— In support the vote was carried with loud ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Fraser thanked the meeting heartily. 

Mr. PackMAN presented a report of his visit to Lon- 
don as delegate to the Public Health Congress, and 
thanked them for the honour conferred on him. 

Gentlemen,— It was my pleasure to aid as your 
delegate the Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 





Health, held in London in July last. I was exceeding) 
sorry, owing to pressure of work, that I could not atteyd 
the first day’s meeting. Professor M’Fadyean occupied 
the chair, and delivered an opening address, character. 
ised in the usual masterly manner which always distip. 
guishes the work of this gentleman. I attended the 
following day, Friday, when Mr. Trotter, of Glasgoy, 
read a paper entitled “ A Suggestion for General Legis 
lation for the Control of the Milk Supply.” The paper 
clearly showed the writer had given the matter a deal gf 
thoughtful consideration, and as the title of the paper 
suggests it dealt principally with the legal aspect of the 
question, and I could rot help thinking at the tim 
that the author would make a good Parliamentary 
representative. 

The second paper I had the pleasure of listening tp 
was from the pen of a respected member of this Associa 
tion, namely, Mr. Holburn, the Chief Meat Inspector of 
Manchester, entitled “The Lymphatic System of 
Bovines with an account of Local and General Tuberci- 
losis.” Mr. Holburn also showed us many interesting 
specimens by means of the limelight. It is needless to 
add that both the paper and diagrams were much 
appreciated. 

Mr. Hunting read a short paper on “ Uniformity in 
Meat Inspection.” It was characterised by his usual 
common sense and practical suggestions which are faui- 
liar to all of you. 

In the evening the President and members of the 
C.V.M.A. entertained the delegates to dinner at the 
Holborn Restaurant, and [ am pleased to have the 
opportunity to again thank these gentlemen for the 
warmth of their reception and the consideration they 
showed to all the delegates and visitors. It was only 
again evidence of how much good societies such as thes 
do in fostering a fraternal feeling one with another. 


(Owing to the late hour this report was taken as read) 


The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
President, on the proposal of Mr. Roberts. 


——— 





THE RELATION OF ANIMALS AND INSECTS 
TO DISEASE IN MAN. 


The following extract is from a paper by Lt.-Colonel 
Bruce Skinner, published in the British Medical Journtl 
of Sept. 16th :— ; 

“The study of cattle diseases in India can only be su 
to be a modern development. The Agricultural Depart 
ment began its reports in 1884, while the Veterinary Re 
ports have only taken definite shape within the 
decade. The earlier returns of cattle diseases @ 
acknowledged to be unreliable, but even so they furnls 
evidence of the principal cattle diseases which 1s borne 
out by more recent and increasingly accurate retu!n® 
Omitting surra, with which the name of Dr. Lingard 
associated, we find the principal cattle diseases 1 
rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, and anthrax. From 
anthrax has recently been differentiated g a 
Quarter-ill and pleuro-pneumonia also are frequent - 
diseases. ., “aii 

Rinderpest, or steppe murrain, is endemic and 
pant in India and in the Steppes of Russia, poor a 
it has periodically invaded Europe. _It_ was not oo 
in South Africa previous to 1864. It is only ~ 
known in South Africa in the present day. The eles 
organism of this murrain is not known ; neverthe” 
inoculation causes the disease. It may therefore ' 
spread by ticks. ; 

It is amenable to the repressing effec 
sustained rain. . gpall- 

Cattle disease is as well known in Kumaon : Cattle 
pox among human beings, and also in Garhwal. erpest 
disease is here called man, and is the same as "> 
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i The last extension of rinderpest to England was in 
Hl s79. It did not then or in 1866 cause plague among 
d rman beings, though ticks abound in this country. At 
: bat period rats were not under suspicion—if there had 
i sen increased mortality among them it would probably 


ave escaped record, and perhaps observation. 
Foot-and-mouth disease is endemic in the same locali- 
es, whence it spreads to Europe. This disease was 
pecially prevalent in the districts in which the -_* 

e 









































y srred to above died with cattle-ticks on them. 

et jagnosis of this and other cattle diseases did not for- 
ne nerly rest on a very satisfactory basis. It is only of 
ie scent years that the efforts of the Veterinary Service in 


ndia have led to more accurate returns from places 
soming under the immediate supervision of experts. 
Quarter-ill, or charbon symptomatique, has a well- 
marked bacillus bearing no resemblance to that of 
plague. 
Plemo-pneumonia and anthrax possess their own 
pecific bacillus, about which there is no reason to 


ll- 
ig loubt. ' 
to Ghotwa, or ghotu, or galghotu has been described by 


eterinary-Captain W. T. Pease as corresponding to 
buffelseuche in Hungary, and very nearly resembling 
glos-anthrax. He first reported the occurrence of this 
sa distinct disease in 1896. Galghotu was previously 
eported as being the same as glos-anthrax (in 1883 by 
jeterinary-Colonel J. A. Nunn). ‘This disease is most 
prevalent in the rains, but may appear at other time of 
the year and especially following the Christmas rains.’ 
his disease is caused by inoculation, but it may be in- 
roduced by ingestion, probably through wounds on the 
The character :stic bacillus is described 


ey lips and tongue. 
ly onp. 5 of the paper. It attacks most commonly young 


buffaloes which are in good condition, but older animals 
also get it. Cattle and swine also take the disease 
spontaneously. Besides the means of natural infection 
described by Captain Pease on p. 2 of his paper, it is 
obvious that this disease is.one which might be spread 
by ticks or mites. 

Here we have well-marked cattle diseases whose exis- 
tence in India can be traced at least as far back as the 
records of Europeans go. They have been present from 
Season to season in some part or other of the country. 
There would appear to be no obvious reason why any 
one of them, even if pathologically related, should be 
the source of pestilence among men, unless it can be 
shown that there is present another factor, and that is a 
Velicle from cattle to men and rats. 

t: _ there are certain meteorological and telluric condi- 
tions which become appreciable to man by their results 
ithe plant and animal world. ‘A good year for stone 


re ron or ‘a bad year for blight,’ are expressions indica- 
h “4 of our ignorance of the intimate causes which favour 
Ne . - elopment of stone fruit or the predominance of 
f ‘ ight. Ignorant of the causes, we have to remain con- 
: a the facts which force themselves on our per- 

lon. Similar ignorance at present hangs round the 
y , a be the connection between earthquakes and cer- 
i beadillens en The atmospheric and _telluric 
: eer a a ending earthquakes we may be allowed to 
the vehicle 7 rene favouring the development of 
ceeping with, RS —_ Such a presumption will be in 
. requently re ‘i nown fact that earthquakes have been 
rl reaks of rs ed as preceding and attending out- 
; plants ue tenn while certain species of insects and 
3 itions necessar m cartquake years the favourable con- 
as to defy e ee 7 their propagation in such numbers 
etruton ‘ontrol of man, to his ruin, and even to his 
Y At leas 3 . 

organisms a test Senn that the spread of the lower! 
1. tries conditi pendent upon their finding in new coun- | 
le whic ons favourable to their existence—conditions 
: are periodic in their oce ‘ herwise. if “ 
t manent, the or occurrence, otherwise, if per 


ganism would have been established. 








We have next to find the agent which periodically 
assumes such importance as to be able to cause plague 
epidemics. From what has already been stated, this 
agent flourishes in India in comparatively dry weather, 
is virulent in hot dry weather, and is dormant during 
rains or very cold weather, except under such artificial 
conditions as will counteract rains and extreme cold. 

We have reason to believe that rats may die through 
the agency of cattle ticks, and these animals fulfil the 
above conditions. 

Texas fever does not appear as yet to have become 
epizootic in India, while ‘cattle ticks’ are to be found 
throughout the country. But the mere presence of cattle 
ticks will not present a solution of the problem, for 
ticks which infest cattle are world-wide in their distri- 
bution. It is obvious that either the cattle disease 
which furnishes the materies morbi of pestilence must 
be of localised and unusual occurrence, or the tick or 
mite which spreads the disease must be one whose dis- 
tribution area corresponds only to the endemic areas 
of plague, whence it spreads on occasions specially 
favourable to its temporary existence in other regions. 
In Burmah, for instance, there are numerous varieties of 
ticks, but as up to the present plague is rare in that 
country whereas cattle diseases are common, these ticks 
are not of themselves at present the vehicles of pestis. 

It is not likely that Rhipicephalus annulatus is the 
originator of plague. Were it the originator, the areas 
in which it is indigenous would be endemic plague 
areas. They are notendemic plague areas. Were that 
species of tick the vehicle from cattle to man, we should 
expect to find the reverse order occur, and plague to be- 
come endemic in Australia and South Africa. 

The distribution of ticks and mites is a science which 
like many others is of comparatively recent growth, and 
such knowledge as has been acquired has not beea com- 
pletely systematised as yet. It is therefore impossible 
to state with exactitude what ticks were present in the 
Indian plague areas before the present plague epidemics 
occurred. It is consequently at present impossible to 
say whether any special variety of tick has lately ap- 

eared and become responsible for the carriage of pesti- 
lan to man, unless it can be shown that Hyalomma 
aegyptium has spread from Bombay into other plague- 
infected areas. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The Theatre of the Royal Veterinary College, Cam- 
den Town. was crowded with students and eminent 
members of the veterinary profession on Monday, when 
the School was re-opened with an Inaugural Address 
given by Mr. Willhiaia Hunting. Sir Thomas Elliot 
(Secretary of the Board of Agriculture) occupied the 
chair, and amongst the large number of visitors were 
Sir George Brown, Colonel Sir R. N. Kingscote, General 
Thomson, the President of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons (Mr. J. Abson), Prof. M’Fadyean (Princi- 
pal of the College), and Messrs. Barett, Mulvey, Me- 
Call, Woodroffe, Hill, Stockman, Goodall, J. W. 
Dollar, A. W. Hill (Secretary of the Royal College), 
and Mr. Geo. Thatcher (the Solicitor) 

In introducing Mr. Hunting, the CuarrMAn declared 
that there was no more whole-hearted lover of veteri- 
nary science, and he was quite sure the words which 
Mr. Hunting would address to the audience would re- 
ceive very careful attention and bea source of profit to 
those who heard them. 

(Mr. Hunting’s address is printed at p. 225.) 

General THoMson, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, said the address was one to which he had 
listened with the very greatest pleasure and he was sure 
everyone would agree that it was exceedingly instructive. 
Mr. Hunting had in the most lucid way referred to the 
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early history of the profession, to the time when there 
was practically no such thing as a veterinary profession 
in the country, the time when a Frenchman came into 
the country to teach the science of veterinary medicine. 
Mr. Hunting had shown that from that time onward, 
by short strides and by long strides, and not without 
checks, the profession had gone on quietly but surely 
advancing. He had also shown what had been the 
results of the efforts of the profession in the suppression 
of contagious animal plagues, and the difficulties the 
profession had to meet in connection with the work, how 
prejudice and ill will had stood in the way, and what 
exertion it required to overcome them. From that time 
the profession had taken a place it had never held before. 
The lecturer had also given certain hints as to what 
the profession had to do to improve its position in the 
future, and had suggested that as a means towards that 
improvement the Government should be asked—either 
by the Board of Agriculture or by any other Board—to 
support the profession by the endowment of a bacterio- 
logical laboratory and other necessary things. He en- 
tirely endorsed Mr. Hunting’s views on that point. He 
thought himself it was absolutely scandalous that such a 
wealthy nation should look to private individuals to 
initiate what was really a very great national necessity. 
(Hear, hear). The Royal Veterinary College obtained 
absolutely nothing from Government, and he was not 
acquainted with any veterinary school] that had Govern- 
ment support. In fact the Government supported only 
the Board of Agriculture and a few small laboratories. 
The Government should take a hand in the matter, 
and not only help the profession but support it in 
every way. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. HUNTING, in responding, felt deeply indebted 
for the approbation he had received. Without any ap- 
probation he would have been only too proud and too 
pleased to have had the opportunity he had had that 
day of addressing one of the largest audiences, cer- 
tainly the youngest audience, he had ever yet faced. 

Prof. M’FapyEAN, who was very heartily received, 
then read the list of prizes, which wi'l be found set out 
at the end of this report. 

Sir GrORGE Brown, C.B., in moving a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, remined the meeting that Sir Thomas 
Elliot had always proved a great friend to the veterinary 
ee and had at the Board of Agriculture a much 
arger veterinay staff than had ever existed under the 
direction of a Government department. (Cheers.) Sir 
Thomas represented agriculture and he (Sir George 
Brown) had always maintained how vastly important it 
was to have a close association between agriculture and 
the members of the veterinary profession. That point 
had been illustrated by Mr. Hunting, who had pressed 
very strongly the value of hygiene and the oreat im- 
portance of preventive medicine. Mr. Huntine had also 
referred to the work that had been done by the old 
Veterinary Department, now associated with the Agri- 
curl pera ai might "be mented a 
decmnentties mash 4 a saad pene ate dogged 
yam ne € _ we merely because a 
gc aes: a hairman would recollect 

ery 8 deputations urging that when a 
disease had nearly ceased some of the onerous restr; 
tions should be taken away. The answ gine. irl 

ions i be taken away. The answer was No, be- 
Seared ont epee the fhe dinewe coal be 

spot eether. aving got the enemy down 
7 enageearty exong arms and legs and jump on him 
Laughter anc 1eers.) There was cclagh gg =o 
fair fighting when dealing with ome a poe Rw 
ve - students to take to heart what Mr. Seadine 

t St ee - ee é. _—* 
espe — — - a their profession not 
(Hear, hear.) Mr Siuntiar” alsease as preventing it. 

’ . war, Ing had also spoken of the 





ee 


achievement of a former Minister, Mr. Long, in stay 
ing out rabies, and he might mention that Mr. Long 
life was very unhappy by the earnest solicitations aj 
sometimes stern demands that were made by peoh 
wishing to be relieved from the operation of the Orie 
But he calmly looked on while people were abusiy 
him and held his ground until all the risks were oy 
It was on that point of small risk that so much nis 
chief was done. When the risk was slight the restr. 
tions should be still severe until the disease had bey 
entirely and completely stamped out. (Cheers.) 

Sir R. N. Krnescore, in seconding the resolution, sai 
that nowadays, owing to the competition of other [jj 
versities, it was difficult for the governors of the Collex 
to make both ends meet. He was also afraid that th 
Royal Agricultural Society, who had done so much io 
the College, was suffering from its children, and was in 
a bad pecuniary state, and therefore it was doubttil 
whether it would be able to continue its help. Tha 
was all the more reason for calling on the Board 
of Agriculture for assistance (Hear, hear.) — It hai 
been a great source of satisfaction to himself ani 
the other governors that the Chairman had taken his 
seat as a governor of the College, and still more that 
was able to preside that day. Sir Thomas Elliot syn- 
pathised with the College and knew very well the valu 
of the veterinary profession, and would therefore do al 
he could to keep the College in the efficient state it was 
in at the present time (Cheers.) In _ conclusion, lt 
pointed out that the profession in Ireland received Gor 
ernment help, and asked why such help should not le 
received by the English profession. 

The vote of thanks was accorded with acclamation. — 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, declared that no vote 0 
thanks was needed for any small service he had beenable 
to render. It had been a pleasure to listen to such anet 
tremely able address, full of important matter to himsl! 
as Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, and probably 
if Mr. Hunting and le were to discuss in private eves 
part of the address they would have a very pleasant and 
interesting discussion. In public the one portion of the 
address with which he wished to associate himself we 
that in which Mr. Hunting referred to the great debt 
agriculture was under to the veterinary profession. .\° 
one had hada better opportunity than himself of formitg 
some idea of what the condition of agriculture would he 
in this country if it were not for the labours of @ 
veterinary profession. That profession from its expel 
ence and research had been able to advise meats by 
which disease could be stamped out, and had enormots! 
reduced the amonnt of wastage and loss from dist 
(Hear, hear.) At a time like the present, when ™ 
question of profit and loss in agricultural matters was” 
item of very small balancing on either'side, It needed 0? 
very great imagination to see that if stock-owners ¥€* 
subject to the losses from disease they had suffered frof 
in the past the position of farmers in this country ¥0" 
be almost impossible (Hear, hear.) It was a great }*" 
sure to him that the vote of thanks had een prot 
by his old friend and colleague, Sir George Brown, ©” 
Hunting had referred to the services Sir George Bee i) 
had rendered in the past. He was the pioneer “' “) 
the prevention and extirpation work, and knew very 
how his memory was cherish2d at the Board of Sed 
ture. Mr. Hunting had referred to the possibilty t 
the students receiving some public appointmen’ ard 
was perfectly true that so long as the work o! the larze, 
of Agriculture went on, so longas the Board had a ne 
skilled and well paid veterinary st»ff, that staff so of 
fed from time to time, and he only hoped that rad 
the younger men he saw before him would look in ndet 
direction and by their special work in the ( lege ti 
the guidance of their Principal qualify themst eter 
join the Board of Agriculture (Hear, heat.) But ¥ 
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bat was so or not, they would have the satisfaction of 
mowing that they were becoming members of a noble 
nda beneficent profession which everyone present would 
» their best to advance (Cheers.) 

The meeting then closed. 


List or Mepats, CLAss PRIZES, ETC. 


Coleman Prizes.—Silver medal— Mr. L. Danels ; 
ronze medal—Mr. W. T. Brookes; Certificate of merit 


Mr. H. S. Ward. 
lontmery Prizes.—Class A— Mr. F. M. Reynolds ; 


ass B—Mr. H. Tudor Hughes; Class C—Mr. A. W. N 
Pillers; Class D—Mr. L. Danels. 


Royal Agricultural Society’s Medals.—Silver medal— 
{r. L. Danels; Bronze medal—Mr. W. H. Taylor. 
Ralli Prizes in Practical Surgery.—\st, £5 5s.— 
{r.L. Danels; 2nd, £3 3s—Mr. F. W. Chamberlain; 
rd, £2 2s—Mr. A.S. Chisholm. } 
Clinical Prizes.—Class A—1st, £5—Mr. A. W, Shil- 
n; 2nd, £3—Mr. J. C. S. Powell; 3rd, £2-——-Mr. J. 
Bott. Class B.—1st, £5—Mr. D. R. Chatterley; 2nd, 
3—Mr. H. Tudor Hughes; 3rd, £2—Mr.C. M. Barton. 
lass C—Ist, £5—Mr. A. W. N. Pillers; 2nd, £3—Mr. 
A. L.Sheather; 3rd, £2—Mr. 8. Carless, Mr. T. Lish- 
pan: eq. Class D—Iist, £5—Mr. L. Danels; 2nd, 
3—Mr. F. W. Chamberlain; 3rd, £2—Mr. W. T. 
Brookes. 
Class Prizes.—Class D--Vet. Medicine, Ist—Mr. L. 
Danels; 2nd—Mr. E. Belcher. 
hamberlain; 2nd—Mr. W. A. Broad, Mr. L. Danels: 
~q. Class C.—Pathology, 1st—Mr. A. W.N. Pillers, 
nd—Mr. M. H. Kingeome. Hygiene, Ist—Mr. A. L. 
Sheather; 2nd—Mr. A. W. N. Pillers. Materia Medica, 





lst—Mr. M. H. Kingcome, Mr. A. L. Sheather: xq. 
2nd—Mr. A. W.N. Pillers. Class B.—Anatomy, 1lst— 
Mr. H. Tudor Hughes; 2nd—Mr. E. H. Brogan. Histo- 
logy, 1st—Mr. H. Tudor Hughes; 2nd—Mr. W. Waters, 
Physiology, 1st—Mr. H. Tudor Hughes; 2nd—Mr. W. 
Waters. Class A.—Chemistry and Toxicology, 1st— 
Mr. W. H. Andrews; 2nd—Mr. F. M. Reynolds. Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Mr. A. W. Shilston; 2nd—Mr. F. M. 
Reynolds. Biology, 1st—Mr. H. V. Dier; 2nd—Mr. 
|G. E. Henson, Mr. A. W. Shilston: zq. Minor Anato- 
/my, Ist—Mr. G. E. Henson; 2nd—F. M. Reynolds. 

| telah cess 











SWINE ERYSIPELAS IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The interviews and other items which we publish else- 
where in this issue relating to what has now come to be 

; commonly known as the Chatteris Swine Scourge, re- 
veal a state of affairs which in any event can only be 
described as extraordinary. Assiduonsness on the part 
| of our representatives has enabled us now to present to 
| the general public a graphic picture of the manner in 
| which the affair has been treated by the authorities from 
‘the very outset of the outbreak, the interview with 
| Mr. H. W. Percy, a Chatteris veterinary surgeon, being 
la scathing indictment of the methods of the Board of 


| Agriculture. In common with that gentleman we have 


| not the slightest complaint to make against the officials 


Surgery, 1st—Mr. F. W. | of the Board as private individuals, for we would be the 


first to acknowledge the courteous and obliging way in 
which the Pressmen have been met by these gentlemen, 
and the readiness with which information has been 
vouchsafed. It is the whole general conduct of the 








DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 


1894 To 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 




















































































































Foot- Glanders Rabies ™ 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases eeP| §=6Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. | Scab. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out-| Out- | Slaugh- 
Joreake mals. |brexks} mals. }breaks) mals. Dogs. | Other breaks breaks. | terea * 
= —_—_—__—— -— — —_ — - ) ———__—_—_ — ——— - <= = 
BRITAIN. Week ended Sept.30| 27 | 37| ..  .. | 26 46] _ |. | 4] 18 38 
’ 1904... 20 29 24; 49 on 6 6 45 
responding week in 41903 .. 6 6 31 | 68 4 15 77 
cee 1902... | 10 15 - 19 | 41 | 2 31 | 329 
| 
Total for 39 weeks, 1905 745 1058 940 1626 | 676] 643 2908 
{ 1904 742 1166 1196 2120 a 1089 1038 4853 
tlesponding period in 4 1903 585 887 re i 1150 1937 me 1 we 1200 | 1185 6140 
{ 1902 520 830 il 120 884 1576 12 ; ll 1132 1323 6259 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Oct. 3, 1905. 
RELAND, Week ended Sept. 23 ae de | + [| 2 | 38 oe 5 a a | 70 
—— ‘ 1904 a én a ‘“ | n 4 4 226 
Tresponding Week in | 190% a - 2 2 | 3 
~ | 1902 Sea OOo me | is oe 2} 43 
tl for 38 weeks, 1905 3 3 | 17 | 55 | .. | 2. | 237 43 | 1354 
wd 
} 
oan (i904 ..] 3 | 8 9 | 30] .. 378 | 170 | 3582 
“sponding period in 1903 ..] 2 | 3] .. | 2/3] ‘s | 405 | 144 | 3079 
tac et Ree ae Pee 3 | a]. | .. ase | 144 | 26s 
Epizootic Lymnhanosae 2 uk a a ——— —_—— 
Ymphangitis, Jan, 2 cases; Feb. 2; Mar. 10: May, 1; June, 7: July, 2: Week ending Sept. 9, 1: Total 25 
Depart : 
. wile of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Sept. 28, 1905, 
; ures fo 


t the Current Year are approximate only. 
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Board against which so great an outcry is being raised 
and rightly so if the statements of Mr. Percy are correct, 
and we have every season to believe that they are, and 
we are not at all exaggerating the present feeling of the 
farmers when we add that the end of the matter is not 
yet. Right from the start the Board of Agriculture ap- 
pear to have acted in a stupidly stubborn way, 1gnoring 
to all intents and purposes the numerous notifications 
forwarded to them of pigs dying wholesale in the Chat- 
teris district, and wh when some two hundred had 
died, and many persons had been half ruined, did they 
attempt to take the case up at all seriously. Then with 
one fell swoop down they came and closed a man’s farm 
on August 7th, swine fever, so they said, being suspect- 
ed, although no such suspicion had been reported by the 
owner, his report being simply that the pigs were ill and 
dying. An examination of the pigs by the Board’s 
veterinary inspector proved that they were wrong In 
their suspicions, and that swine fever did not exist, the 
diagnosis being erysipelas. No pigs have died for the 
past three weeks on this farm, yet the Board refuse to 
allow him to remove his swine! On another farm be- 
longing to the same man the same procedure as to clos- 
ing the premises took place on August 24th, and not- 
withstanding the fact that on Sept. 7th three pigs lay 
there dead the farm was declared free, and what is 
more, five more have died since! How the Board can 
even attempt to reconcile their action in these two in- 
stances it is difficult to say, but from well authorised 
versions this is only one of many points which the 
Board has sorely bungled. With commendable foresight 
and enterprise Mr. Percy obtained an interview with the 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, which 
has been followed by another, and while nothing definite 
was arrived at, Mr. Austruther was put into possession 
of the state of affairs now existing in this neighbour- 
hood, and it will mean further trouble unless steps are 
speedily taken to attempt to combat the disease in a 
thorough manner.—Cambridgeshire Times. 


Veterinarians and Juries. 


At the Sleaford Police Court on Monday, Sept. 25, 
before Major-General Sir Mildmay Willson, K.C.B. 
(chairman). When the lists of persons liable to serve on 
juries were presented, Mr. Nelson said he had to apply 
that the name of Mr. T. W. Turner, veterinary surgeon, 
of Sleaford, should be removed from the list, on the 
grounds that he came within the decision of a medical 
practitioner. He believed the decision of that court 
was final and conclusive, and the only way the matter 
could be raised, was by Mr. Turner not appearing when 
summoned on a jury, and appealing against any fine 
which might be imposed for his non-appearance. The 
application he was making was not a novel one. and 
many benches had decided it one way or the other, and 
it had been raised in Ireland in 1903. The College of 
Veterinary Surgeons have a charter and it is registered 
and he failed to see any difference between a licensed 
a nd a registered medical practitioner. In such country 
districts as theirs, veterinary surgeons were few and far 
between, and they were public men whose services 
might be urgently required at any time and if it was a 
question of the Bench using its diseretion he ho ed they 
should use it on behalf of his client. The « he on a 
argued before seven judges in Treland. al a majority 
ig a ota ghee veterinary surgeons’ names from 

_jury S. e asked the magistrates to exercise 
their discretion and grant the relief asked for.—The 
Chairman said the point had been discussed by tl 
Bench that morning, but looking at the aot > lit) - 
Stone it would not appear they were eneue it i "lees 
manual was one of the best authorities * od had. for 
their guidance, and though they felt for Mr, Cachan her 
could not see their Way to grant him an exemption. He 











































————— 


had better not appear when summoned on a jury, aj 
then when he was fined, he could appeal. Mr. Nels: 
I can’t advise him to do that.—The Chairman: [n fy 
of Stone’s opinion, we feel we should not be justified ) 
taking his name off the list. 

Mr. Christopher Hoole, V.S., Sleaford, also made ayjj: 
cation, and pointed out that if veterinary surgeons |yi 
been registered in 1870, when the Act was passed, the: 
was no doubt they would have been exempted. Hem# 
a strong appeal to the Court, seeing the difficulties ; 
which veterinary surgeons were placed when called nym 
to serve on juries—- The Chairman said they telt{y 
these gentlemen, and personally considered they ong 
to be exempt, but in the face of Stone’s opinion, theydi 
not feel justitied in doing as requested. The College ¢ 
Veterinary Surgeons was-a powerful body, why shoul 
they not, as a body, take a test case and get the point( 
law decided. Mr. Hoole said they would eventual 
Other benches granted the relief. The Chairman: 4) 
Benches of justices are not always right, I dare say- 
The Lincoln County Advertiser. 

During the revision of the jury lists by Mr. G. Wil 
and Col. S Stitt at the Birkenhead County Police Couwt 
on Monday, Sept. 25th, an objection was submitted) 
Mr. James Halliwell, M.R.C.V.S , a veterinary surge 
residing at Westbourne Grove, West Kirby. Mr. Hill 
well said that he was a veterinary surgeon and a wedi 
practitioner under the Act. Veterinary surgeons i 
over Ireland had been been exempted from servic 
They had also been exempt in Birmingham, Hy 
and Leeds. It was “ really life and death to him.’ 

Mr. Solly said that there was a note in “ Stone” thi 
veterinary surgeons ‘vere not exempt. 

After a consultation the magistrates decided not ! 
grant the exemption.—7’he Birkenhead News. 


Injunction against a V.S. 


In the London Vaeaticn Court on Sept. 27, before lh 
Justice Bray, Mr. Tyrrel (instructed by Mr. E.J.f 
Webb, of Portsea), counsel for the plaintiff in the Por 
mouth action of Newman vy. Marshall, said he had 
motion on behalf of the plaintiff, who was a widow," 
Portsmouth, for an injunction to restrain defendant ine 
practising as a veterinary surgeon at Portsmouth. | 
matter had been previously before the Court, and . 
Lordship granted an interim injunction. He now #® 
that the order which had been previously made shout 
be extended. When the matter was last before the 
Mr. Bramwell Davis, K.C., appeared for the defend 
but he did not know whether the defendant was 0” 
represented. 

Mr. Bramwell Davis said that he formerly represet"® 
the defendant and that his brief had not been withdr 
He had, however, no further instructions in the i 

Counsel for the plaintiff said the defendant was" 
not a veterinary surgeon at all. Plaintiff's husband ye 
dead, and the defendant set up as a veterinary SUE 
in Portsmouth and he asked that he should be — 
from doing so, and that the order which had 
previously made by the Court should be extended. 

Mr. Bramwell Davis said he had no instruction 

Mr. Justice Bray : There will be an order 1 the ust 
form, whatever that is. 


CHARGE OF THEFT. 

Alexander Marshall a veterinary surgeon, VW - 
with stealing as bailee, a Ralli cart, valued at pee 
property of Alfred Reading.—Mr. J. E- Pink apt oft 
to prosecute, and prisoner was defended by pr” ot 
— Evidence was given by Mr. Reading to the ae had 
the cart was lent to the prisoner, and he (Mr. Bes vebite 
never negotiated with him as to the sale of te"). 
Witness had never parted with the ownership. 
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sistant to the prisoner, named Frederick Robert Prime, 
proved that on Sept. 17 he was directed to send the cart 
to London to a Miss McGrotty.—The prisoner, when 
arrested at Maidstone yesterday by Detective-Inspector 
Moore, said that if Mr. Reading had waited until Monday 
he would have paid him for the cart. Mr. Pink applied 
fora remand until Tuesday next, and Mr. Kent said 
that although his client had a perfect answer to the 
charge, he would not oppose a remand.—The Bench 
accordingly remanded the prisoner for a week, bail being 
allowed, the prisoner in £25, and one surety for the same 
amount.—The Evening News, Portsmouth, Sept. 27. 


Whales’ Milk. 


Prof. Miiller, of St. John’s, Newfoundland, who was 
the first man to discover that whale flesh could be _ pre- 
ared for eating, has now succeeded in domesticating a 
erd of over fifty sulphur-bottom cow whales, and_ has 
perfected an apparatus for milking them. The milk is 
fresh and sweet, and peculiarly rich in nutritive and 
medicinal qualities. The yield from a full-grown whale 
is from five to seven hogsheads a day.— Standard. 


Personal. 


Hitt-Broap.—On Sept. 30th, at the Parish Church, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, by the Rev. T. Harlow-Phibbs, 
Perey Woodroff-Hill, M.R.C.V_S., second son of Professor 
Woodroffe-Hill, F.R.C.V.S., Bayswater, to Edith (Ted) 
Broad, daughter of the late Joseph Broad, Esq., Henley- 
on-Thames. 


Moorz-FLeminc.—On Sept. 11th, at the Parish 
Uhurch, Deal, by the Rev. W. Ceidrych Thomas, 
assisted by the Rev. R. Patterson, Alfred Moore, only 
son of the late George Moore (otherwise More), to Anna 
de Montmorency Fleming, widow of the late Vet.-Sur- 
eon-in-Chief George Fleming, C.B., L.L.D., and eldest 
daughter of the late Col. R. D. Pennefather and the Hon. 


Mrs, Pennefather, daughter of the fourth Viscount 
Mountmorres. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


* “YEA ANOTHER DANIEL.” 
Out of the cool of his summer i i 
tre ar quarters, like a giant re- 
pated, Mr. Mason takes advantage of whatever shelter 
~ ene of the Veterinary Medical Association of 
™ vm affords him, to indulge in a vulgar and brainless 
*< on the profession that has rescued him from a well 
— obscurity. 
dite met are so mixed in this gentleman that it is 
ssliamen define him, or turn him into anything like decent 
banien mrp | roy except by mildly saying that his 
" -concei i is- 
ert nn retnatencttcionce — only by his want of dis 
they oan " me men whose minds are so constituted that 
ow down o% De got to understand a game unless it is played 
will fy —e Who in spite of all advice to the contrary 
vt, In the face of Providence, and rush upon their 
This man’ ; 
keeping himesy obensity for getting into hot water and 
anxiety nt there is, I understand, causing the gravest 
Will be when fey his friends as to what his ultimate fate 
the life to ¢9 has shuffled off this mortal coil, jumped 
Staggers he and entered a future state. The mind 
templation ot on itself in consternation at the mere con- 
af s0 inty a awful a calamity. The eternal destruction 
®, and a qpetions a thing is appalling in the ex- 
touches me = 8 to you with crushing force. I confess it 
ya and comes in upon me, as from 
reaching. Sound ofa gun at sea, far off, mysterious, 


It is proverbial that you cannot argue with a prophet, 
the only thing you can do is disbelieve him, and when Mr. 
Mason sets up in the somewhat risky business of a modern 
Solon he more or less becomes public property. And as 
there is yet quite a difference of opinion as to whether he 
is the possessor of all the virtues or can be looked upon as 
the living embodiment of everything that makes for good, 
Ihave nothing to say. At all events as his place has not 
yet been definitely fixed in the Calendar of the Canonized 
Saints, I am heretic enough to lay hands on him, and venture 
to take him asunder, and see what’s inside to justify his 
his existence, even in the capaci of a third-rate critic. 
And, as there is a questionabférodour hangs about his 
person, I may be excused if I elect to handle him with a 
long pair of tongs while I run briefly through his profes- 
sional life-history. 

Born of the Department of Agriculture, and wet-nursed 
by the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland, he gave 
promise of a bright and prosperous future. But, alas, like 
most other sensitive plants that blossom early, the canker 
was there. It was not long before he gave an indication of 
a withering at the top. He was noticed to have developed 
a strange and unaccountable propensity for hanging out of 
the knockers of people’s door. (Hence his sneaking regard 
for the abolition of the one portal system, Mr. Mason likes 
them in the plural.) 

This was thought to be one of the eccentricities of 
genius until in time its full significance dawned upon the 
minds of his somewhat bewildered yet still admiring circle 
of friends. Like the pushing youth that he was he eventu- 
ally found an opening at what was, to him, a most congenial 
occupation, and in an atmosphere that fully suited his con- 
stitution and talents. It was then that the inspiration 
came, and that he at once realized that he was a man with 
a mission. 

Welling up from the bottom of his great heart came the 
deep desire to consecrate himself to the service, and bring 
light to the mind of that long suffering and particularly 
dense individual, the unsophisticated Irish farmer. Armed 
with a special dispensation from headquarters he would 
absolve them from any further interference with, and 
rescue them from under, the yoke of that grasping, relent- 
less tyrant the local veterinary practitioner. He would 
teach them that the Department had come amongst them, 
that the true spirit, in the person of himself, had descended 
upon them. All their preconceived notions of the veteri- 
nary practitioner emanated simply from a weakness of in- 
tellect—pure midsummer madness. 

He would explore the mystery for them and teach them 
how the thing was done, and that any further interference 
with those gentlemen would be sheer waste of time. 
Thus he lifted his wings and spread like a blight over the 
land. This great simpleton, the poor Irish farmer, of whom 
we read so much, true to his instinct for knowledge when 
he could have it on the cheap, flung himself on the bosom 
of this false prophet and proclaimed him another Daniel 
come to judgment. 

Now itis a very remarkable thing but is nevertheless 
true, that if you run down the gamut of all the apostates, 
from Dowie through the inventor of the Abode of Love 
down to Mason himself, you will find a striking family like- 
ness amongst them all to this extent, that if their false «loc- 
trines are not at once accepted, they keep on hand a well 
selected stock of grievances to match, and at once proceed 
to lay themselves out on the altar of their faith, and expect 
the public to lift them to the pinnacle of martyrdom. 

How the light of this particular star, Mr. Mason, went 
out may be accounted for in this wise. It was not long be- 
fore the air about him became heavy with the sighs and 
muffled groans of discontented, hard-working country 
veterinary practitioners, whose bread had been stolen from 
off their tables in consequence of the teaching of this gen- 
tleman, officialism looked over its specs. and enquired the 
cause of that horrid noise, but said nothing, the noise how- 
ever growing louder and more pronounced translated itself 
into very plain and unmistakable English “cleaving the 
general ear with horrid speech,’’ then there came a rude 
awakening for the new Messiah. 





Let it be said to the glory of human nature generally, and 
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of official human nature in particular, that the atmosphere 
of a» Government office is not absolutely fatal to a sense of 
honour and common decency. 

It was in answer to the impulse of both these very 
admirable qualities, and in response to the crack of the 
official whip that this professional libertine, this violater of 
consciences, was whipped to heel and made to sing in a 
minor key, and more in harmony with the general tone of 
the profession. 

Like the dark complexioned gentleman in the play he 
found his occupation gone. 

It does not concern me about what happened to Jones, 
but this is what happened to Mason. 

Pilgrims from distant parts of the country who reach 
here report that he may be occasionally seen in spots shorn 
of much of his glory, in the dim religious light of some 
speak-easy hotel of an evening, trying on the effects of his 
stule jokes and playing the somewhat discredited part of the 
“ Agreeable Rattle ’’ for the edification and amusement of 
select parties of fifth-rate County Councillors, whose intel- 
lectual and moral standard are on a level with his own. 

We have always more or less suffered in this country from 
epidemics in the shape of Royal Commissions, District 
Boards and the like. Every political ‘*‘ Bile Bean Man’”’ 
tries on his prentice hand, and has his own specific for our 
ills. 

But the Department that has nothing better to suggest 
and hopes to support a reputation for reform by employing 
a willing tool to kill off one portion of the community in 
order that the other may survive, hands in its gun, and 
tacitly confesses itself a conspicuous failure. 

Reformers of any kind in the present century are looked 
upon with suspicion. All the reformers that ever flourished 
since Adam was in the Scots Greys have laboured all 
their lives and died leaving human nature pretty much 
where they found it. 

But you can always respect the views of men, however 
extravagant they may be, who approach a problem with 
clean hands, and who are inspired by sincere and honest 
motives, but with the Reformer with a past you are disposed 
to exclaim—Hands off, please ! 

I would venture to opine there is not a dirty bird that 
skims the surface of your rivers when the tide is low ever 
stooped to filthier things than did this pure and undiluted 
spirit, who considers himself entitled to come out into the 
open to sit in judgment on men whose motives he could 
never be got to understand, much less appreciate. 

As I have already occupied too much of your valuable 
space, I shall, with your permission, leave Mr. Mason where 
God left the Jews—in the dark, until the time of his great 
impeachment of the profession (if it ever comes) when the 
light that the discussion will create will be turned full upon 
him and expose him in all his nakedness and deformity to 
the not too sympathetic gaze of an indignant profession. 

Joun J. Ketiy, M.R.C.V.S. 

Dublin, Sept. 26th. 





KASTERN COUNTIES V.M.S. 
Sir, 

The K.C.V.M.S. have been “takin: stock’? and have 
come to the conclusion that the raw material is giving out 
and that the shutters must be put up. Let us hope this 
will not happen. — 

The reasons advanced for this procedure, so far as T can 
make out, were the absence of anything new to discuss and 
the apathy of the younger members of the profession, and 
not the usual monetary troubles or even the lack of atten- 
dance, which beset many a Society whose geographical 
distribution is not so favourable. ieee int 

As regards the first complaint, we often hear essa yists 
use the hackneyed phrase “I’ve nothing new to relate”? t 
preface their remarks. Well, we are told by Solomon the 
wisest man, that there is nothing new under the sun 1 a 
old subjects touched up a bit will bear repeating With. iH 
due deference to Solomon I do not believe it and P “a 
if he could revisit the earth and see all the anaes oan 
—— sone and microbes, he would be the first to 

ut his mistake vi y his ri 
ake and withdraw his previous statement, 





which was made when his knowledge of science, at least the 
bacteriological part of it, was very meagre. 

But members at these meetings need not confine then- 
selves to what one may call purely veterinary subjects, any 
scientific subject ought to interest a scientific audience, 
Politics even might be discussed, and subjects worthy o 
notice might be the new naval base at Singapore. or the 
benefits that will accrue from the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
or if any member present was imbued and propelled by the 
theological spirit, he might givea sermon. Why not? 

Presidents who find it difficult to make the scientific part 
go should turn their efforts to the social side of the question. 
It does men good to congregate together, especially me 
schooled in the same line of thought, with the sam 
interests in common, and as Mr. Shipley points out, a 
interchange of ideas and a more intimate knowledge of one 
another are the best measures to prevent the petty jealousies 
and misunderstandings which arise in this or any other 
profession. 

Coming to the other item of the programme, the apathy 
of the younger members, and they are not the only offen 
ders, a Royal Commission might, with benefit, enquire 
into that, and I can imagine what their conclusions would 
be. The older members who have lived through the good 
times of agriculture and made their pile, also those born 
lucky and happily situated, are apt to forget that the furnace 
is now seven times hotter, and that the Almighty Dollaris 
getting a scarce commodity in the land. What with 
greater competition, motor power, Mr. So-and-So’s meti- 
cine chest, and Mr. So-and-So’s instruments with direc 
tions, it takes the younger men all their time to make ends 
meet. As regards assistants, well, they have to serve # 
employer, that’s all. The first thing to do is to remove the 
cause (or try to) and the effects will cease.—Yours 


faithfully. 
James Forses, M.R.C.V.5. 
PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 
Sir, 


Much has been said at the various meetings recently held 
re the above, and much more might have been said. In 
your issue of the 9th ult., the following advertisement &p- 
pears :— 

Assistant Wanted. 


‘“ Advertiser, well known in the profession, would r 
greatly obliged to any other brother practitioner who © 
recommend, etc. Letters will be acknowledged.” 


Being in want of a situation as assistant I answered the 


above, offering my services, but up to the present have net 
received any reply to my letter. Surely a post-card 1s 2” 
very expensive and would at least show common a 
But perhaps the fact of my being an unqualified ~ 
makes your advertiser consider my letter beneath ~ 
dignity. I have yet to learn that non-qualification 5 * : 
to being a gentleman, and also being treated as such. 
Trusting you will excuse my lengthy letter 0” 50 0 


an advertisement.—Yours faithfully, ; 
An ASSISTANT: _ 








_ —— 
Essrentrats or Puystonocy ror VETERINARY ST sens 
D. Nort Paton, M.D., B.Sc,. F.R.C.P.Ed. wage 
428 pp., cloth, lettered, no advts. William Green ** 


Edin : and London. <e 


CoMMUNICATIONS AND PAPERS RECEIVED.— Major Pe 
Lieut. H. E. Gibbs, Messrs. F. G. Ashley, J- Alex. "E. 
R. Mason, H.D.Jones, James Smith, J- Forbes. 
Leeney, A. Serena. ‘‘ Assistant.’’ 

The Birkenhead News, The Leader and Cour # 
(Lincoln), The Cambridgeshire Times, Event" Tim 
gow,) The Scotsman. ————— 
‘We e of all matter 
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We shall be obliged by early intelligence 
worth bringing under the notice of the profe 
thankful to any friends who may send 
local papers containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressé 
Road, S.W. 
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